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OLD STORIES. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Most securely 
Wilt thou pursue the nearest duty—let 
The pilot fix his eye upon the pole-star.”—Coleridge’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ 


Harty in the afternoon of the secund day after the events last 
narrated, Kaspar Volkmar reached the Feld See on his home- 
ward journey from Freyberg. This was not perhaps the most 
direct way to St. Blasien, but he had a liking for it, and his 
restless and distracted mind seemed to need the deep solitude 
and stillness of that dark quiet lake. It was only a mountain 
tarn, lying in the arms of the Feldberg, and guarded by steep 
green slopes and jutting crags, which on one side rose almost 
precipitously above the water, and were broken only by 
narrow shelves of rock and patches of short grass, where even 
the goats looked well to their footing. On the further side a 
little stream escaped into the pine-forest, and thence found its 
way to the valley which gradually opened out till patches of 
green pasture varied the woodland, and the blue waters of a 
distant lake were bounded by a stretch of undulating country 
and a hazy range of hills. But the Feld See itself looked 
dark and sad and mournful. The black water seemed to 
reflect nothing of the blue sky overhead; it lay apparently 
“with everlasting shadow on its face,” deep, solemn, and still. 
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The silence was supreme, the very grasshoppers were mute ; 
all seemed to harmonize with the oppressed feelings of the 
young man, and he sprang up the rocks which bordered the 
lake, and, scrambling from one to the other like a goat, reached 
at length a narrow grass-covered ledge, guarded by overhang- 
ing crags, and there lay down to think. He had much food 
for thought, for the matter before him was one that required 
the deepest consideration, and his whole future life depended 
on it. His part in the great conflict waging—not only in 
Germany, but in half Europe—must be chosen now once for 
_ all, and he must abide by the choice. It had come to this at 
last. No more drifting along with the tide, no more trusting 
to the guidance of circumstances, no more letting alone to see 
what would happen, all this was at an end. His mind must 
be finally made up, and his part be taken on the one hand or 
on the other. So far had he promised the Bohemian, and the 
Bohemian had not sought to bind him further, or to urge him 
to any sudden resolutions, which might be caused by a tran- 
sient excitement of feeling. They had parted, and Kaspar was 
still as free as when they met, but the Bohemian had done his 
part, and the leaven was working in the young man’s mind. 
Two courses lay before him ; one was to go on as he had begun. 
He knew now the worst evils of war, and it was quite possible 
that he might find things better than he had first thought. 
He might distinguish himself and win Elsie. As for religion, 
well, it was not necessary to believe all that he was taught ; if 
he held his tongue no one would be the wiser; besides there 
was much in.the old faith that he loved, and why should he 
leave it? Or, if the worst came to the worst, there were other 
Protestants in the Imperial Army, so why not he? Then for 
his father; his father had left him when a child, what claim 
had he upon his manhood, and why should the memory of an 
almost unknown parent stand between him and his love for a 
living woman? For all Kaspar’s hopes, thoughts, and plans 
began and ended in Elsie. | 

Thus he chalked out one path, chequered indeed, but not 
without brightness. What could the other one offer him ? 
Look where he would he saw nothing there but shame; an 
ignominious flight, the name of a traitor and renegade, Elsie’s 
contempt, his comrades’ sneers, the loss of his home, the 
curses of his church, the vengeance of his sovereign. It was 
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just possible that some one might see an excuse for him in the 
divided allegiance of his parents. His father had been a 
Protestant, his mother a Catholic; one parent was by birth a 
subject of the Kaiser, the other of the Elector Palatine. 
Might he not avail himself of this heritage of uncertainty, and 
feel that on whichever side he drew his sword, it was still in 
the cause of the Fatherland ? 

But what would Elsie think? He recalled the last evening 
they had spent together, the story of the Bregeuzer girl, and 
Elsie’s own words—“ I trow that he who breaketh troth with 
his own land and his own people is a traitor and a perjurer.” 
There was no gainsaying that decision. Elsie’s mind was 
clearly made up. Should he then sacrifice his love for an un- 
certain faith, a miserable future, or was there indeed some- 
thing on the other side which imperatively demanded this 
sacrifice, and was that something, Truth ? 

The old sad question, “ What is truth?” lent itself to 
heighten the sore conflict in the young man’s mind. The 
“blue eternities above,” spoke gently to him from their soft 
and peaceful heights. He watched the white fleecy clouds 
floating quietly upwards, and at last vanishing, absorbed into 
boundless air; and beyond, beyond lay the domains of in- 
finite space ; infinite, not because it is itself endless, but be- 
cause it reaches even to the foot of that which is Infinite and 
Incomprehensible, the throne of Him who is without be- 
ginning and without end. That depth of blue seemed to 
Kaspar like a visible link between the Invisible andhim. What 
was Pilate’s question to him now, compared with those 
stronger and deeper convictions which dared not hide them- 
selves before that throne? He knew what he believed. 
Whether that were true or no; whether, indeed, there were 
such a thing as truth in the world at all, he could hardly say ; 
but he did know what he thought to be true, and that, right 
or wrong, was what he found among the Bohemians at Wiirz- 
burg. 

There was no help for it. All else must go—love, home, 
friends, old associations. Perhaps beyond that blue of visible 
atmosphere, there might be something which would make up 
to him for all he was about to lose; something that would 
help him through the life-long conflict of soul and body, and 
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win him at the end a word of approbation— Thou hast been 
faithful ! ” 

Kaspar laid there a long time, and when he rose up his face 
was wlrite and haggard, and he started nervously at the sound 
of a splash in the water below. He looked over his ledge of 
rock to discover the cause. A quaint little figure in a red cap 
sat near the edge of the lake throwing stones into the water. 
At first sight Kaspar drew back and crossed himself, for the 
wild legends of the forest rushed to his mind, and he almost 
fancied that he saw in this lovely place one of the unearthly 
beings of which he had heard so much. He crossed himself 
again, but on further examination the creature became more 
human, and finally resolved itself into a figure which he knew 
well—the boy Blasi. The urchin came scrambling along the 
rocks, and presently looked up at him with a face of mingled 
gravity and mischief, and climbing with the lightness and 
activity of a cat was soon perched beside Kaspar on the ledge. 
He wore an air of much importance, as if he were filled to the 
brim with news, but had no intention of letting it escape for 
nothing. So he waited to be questioned. 

“And what has brought thee here?” inquired Kaspar ; 
“hast any message for me?” 

The boy made no reply, but jerked his head backwards and 
forwards, pointed this way and that, contorted his face, and 
ended by nodding strangely. Kaspar repeated his question, 
but receiving no answer except by these pantomimic gestures, 
he grew angry. 

“ll pitch thee over the crag, Blasi, if thou dost not leave 
off this foolery and give me a plain answer! ” 

“Thou art so hasty, Kaspar,” said the boy calmly, “that 
thou dost not see my meaning. I will do it over again for 
thee. Thou livest with thy grandfather day after day, so 
thou canst surely tell what a nod here and a nod there means. 
What dost do, prithee, at home? Does the old man ever 
speak to thee?” 

“Hold thy impertinent tongue, and tell me what I want to 
know,” answered Kaspar. 

“Nay, but truly,” pursued the boy, “it is a rare art, and 
when thou art practised in it, as I shall be soon, there is no 
further need of speech Thou hast but to nod and shrug, and 
point and grunt, and no one expects more of thee. Thou 
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mayest mean a hundred things, but it is not thy business to 
explain, and if people take thee wrong, it is not thy fault but 
theirs.” 

“Ay? and who then has had speech with the old man, and 
what have they learnt from him?” asked Kaspar. But Blasi 
had uo idea of being brought to the point so soon, and had 
nearly worked Kaspar up to a pitch of decided wrath before he 
would own why he was there, and who had sent him. At last 
he explained his errand. 

The sudden arrival and early departure of the stranger had 
awakened considerable suspicion at St. Blasien. He had come 
and gone without the knowledge or leave of the Monastery, 
and the monk who had met him at so early an hour, in the 
forest with Kaspar, had both noticed something unusual in his 
appearance, and perceived an appearance of intimacy in the 
manner of the two companions, and also, coming suddenly 
upon them before they were aware, had heard words which 
he lost no time in reporting to his superiors. Inquiry was 
forthwith made at the forester’s, and all existing suspicions 
were confirmed by Jerome, who had observed the stranger 
narrowly, and thought him a spy. ‘I'wo men were immediately 
sent in pursuit, and when they failed to find the object of their 
search, and Kaspar did not return, the whole community made 
up their minds that nothing but fear and a guilty conscience 
could account for this sudden flight. The young man’s effects 
were seized and searched, and amongst the curious medley of 
a trooper’s small stock of valuables were found several loose 
papers containing hymns, which might be Lutheran Reformed 
or Hussite, but were certainly not Catholic. Then Jerome 
was questioned, but to what purpose Blasi did not know ; and 
the old woodman was examined, with the doubtful result which 
he had described, for the old man was of a taciturn nature, and 
spoke more by signs than words, and as on this occasion he 
was anxious to throw the inquirers off the right scent, his 
gestures were even more enigmatical than usual. However, 
these events, and Kaspar’s continued absence had apparently 
produced so strong an impression against him, and there was 
such evident danger awaiting him on his return, that Blasi had 
been despatched to meet him if possible, charged secretly with 
two messages of very different import : one from his grand- 
father to advise him to leave the neighbourhood till these storms 
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were blown over, the other from Elsie, urging his immediate 
return to clear himself from these unworthy suspicions, and 
prove at once his innocence and his loyalty. 

Kaspar sat long in thought. He had no mind to follow the 
advice of either. He neither wished to skulk away out of the 
country at the expense of his honour and good name, nor to 
put his head into the lion’s mouth, and stand a trial at which 
he could not plead innocent. He had certainly one friend in 
the Convent. Father Melchior, whom he had known and 
loved and trusted from childhood, whom he would have con- 
sulted in any dilemma but the present. Had all this not hap- 
pened he might have told the monk of his difficulties, and of 
the mental conflict which had tried him so sorely before he 
had chosen his part; but now that he was, as it were, found 
out, tried, and condemned, it would be impossible even for Father 
Melchior to stand his friend. But he could not leave the 
country without seeing Elsie. So at last he decided what to 
do. There was in the Blasiweld, among the steep crags of one 
of the hills which overlooked the Convent, a small cave, hardly 
more than a fox’s hole originally, but which he and Elsie had 
cleared out and played in when they were children. They had 
always looked upon it as their peculiar property, and with 
children’s delight in mystery, had kept its existence entirely to 
themselves. He resolved to hide there, and charged Blasi 
with a message to Elsie to meet him at the old place. So as 
evening drew on the two made the best of their way back to 
St. Blasien by the loneliest and least-known paths. 

The cave where Kaspar ensconced himself had its low and 
narrow entrance in a deep and lonely part of the forest. Here, 
unseen, Kaspar could watch what went on at St. Blasien, and 
here, cold and hungry and sad, he gazed through his cranny, 
like a prisoner through his grating, when the sound of the 
church bells woke him from an uneasy sleep, and all the valley 
was flooded with bright sunshine. It was Sunday morning, 
and he could see how in the square before the church, the 
whole available population of the district had assembled for 
mass. He saw the stalls of the vendors, he almost fancied he 
could hear the busy hum of the buyers, mostly women, and the 
deeper tones of the not less eager knots of men, and he won- 
dered whether he himself had become the town talk. Then 
the bells rang out, and all the people poured into church. Was 
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that Elsie with her parents, and was the man beside her 
Jerome ? 

Kaspar felt strangely jealous as he watched the family of 

whom only a few days ago he had almost counted himself a 
member. What right had Jerome to go to church at all, and 
especially with Elsie? Then there were Blasi and his mother 
following, and he drew back instinctively, as if his secret were 
already known, when the boy looked up towards the rocks. 
Soon they were all in the church, and he knew the service had 
begun. He knew when the deep sonorous voices of the monks. 
were lifted up in the grand old Latin chant; he knew when 
the fragrant incense rose in clouds to the roof, and the whole 
congregation bowed their heads in one solemn act of adoration. 
He was not there, but he knew it all, and knew also that he had 
given it up for ever. Never more could he join in that solemn 
service or listen to the grand old language,—the voice of the 
religion he had loved. Not one of that great congregation but 
would look upon him as an outcast and renegade, and yet he 
hardly cared so much for that at the moment as for the old 
faith and feelings of his boyhood, the sights and sounds he had. 
loved so long and so well, and never more than when, by his: 
own deliberate choice, he had cut himself off from them for 
ever. 
The day wore on to evening before Elsie came. The hours 
passed slowly and heavily, and when for about the fiftieth time 
Kaspar looked out at the door of his prison, it was with a start 
that he saw a long shadow crossing the stems of the trees, and. 
knew that Elsie was at hand. 

Elsie started also, for he looked worn and ,haggard; the 
days that had passed since they last met might have been 
years for the change they had made in him. 

“Thou lookest ill, Kaspar,” she said gently. ‘See, I have 
brought thee some food. What ails thee that thou canst not 
come down like a man, and explain all these misunder- 
standings instead of hiding thyself like a fox? Well, I wot 
that it is but thy kindliness to a stranger that has caused thine 
absence for these three long days; but why dost thou now 
keep away? Thy friends have ever defended thee.” 

“Hast thou defended me, Elsie?” asked Kaspar. ‘“ If 
thou hast been my friend, I care not who are mine enemies. 
But thou wilt not befriend me long.” 
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“JT befriend any one who is innocent,” said Elsie ab- 
ruptly. 

“Thou wilt know better whether thou countest me as such,” 
replied the young man, “when thou hast heard the tale I have 
to tell thee.” 

Elsie looked up with mingled surprise and fear, then as if 
fearful of discovery, sat down under the rock, and leaning 
against it, listened with beating heart. 

It was not along story. He gave her a sketch of his early 
life, of his campaign, and the feelings which had been excited 
by the horrors of Magdeburg, and his subsequent illness. He 
told of his meetings with the Bohemian, and all that had 
passed between them on their early walk, of the excursion to 
Freyberg, and his meeting with Blasi. He spoke of the long 
and deep affection which had ruled his whole being, telling 
her in words she had never heard before of the intensity of his 
passionate love; and then describing his mental struggles, his 
religious convictions, the conclusion at which he had arrived 
by the Feld See, and the position m which he was now 
placed. 

“« And now, Elsie,” he said, “I have told thee everything. 
Thou knowest what manner of love I bear thee; and yet J ask 
thee for no return. I know that thou wilt ever hate and despise 
me, yea thou wilt even forget me, nor will it move thee one jot 
that I have risked my life to tell thee this.” 

The silence that followed was broken by Elsie. 

“T do not hate thee, Kaspar,” she said. “I pity thee too 
much. ‘Thou hast suffered sorely. But thou art wrong, 
Kaspar, utterly wrong. Wilt thou not put away these tempta- 
tions? They are but the suggestions of the spirit of 
evil.” 

Kaspar shook his head, but listened while the old arguments 
he had so lately combated were urged upon him again by the 
voice which of all others gave them most force, but in 
vain. 

“T may be wrong,” he said, “but I cannot help it. What 
is to me true, that must I follow. If it be a lie I shall find it 
out. Think not that I care little for all these things. I care 
much, but for truth more.” 

“Then I leave thee, Kaspar,” said the girl, rising. “I 
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shall never see thee again, never. Thy ways and mine are 
parted for aye. Could I think of thee as thou wert, I had not ” 
—a sob choked her utterance—“ I had not cared so much, but 
now that thou art—all that they say—I - 

“ Wilt thou judge of me as harshly as all the rest?” said 
Kaspar sadly. “ Wilt thou not have one kindly thought for 
the man that loved thee as thou wilt never again be loved, 
that left thee amongst his enemies and his rivals, because even 
for thy sake he could not lie ?”’ 

Elsie’s sobs came faster. ‘“ I did love thee, Kaspar,” she 
said, “ I did believe thee true and noble, but now—” 

“ Forgive me,” Elsie,” cried the young man, springing 
forwards. “If thou didst indeed ; if thou hast still one spark 
of affection for me, which indeed I hardly dared to hope— 
think kindly of me still. Perchance thou wilt yet again 
believe me true: yet know that I follow the right. ‘Trust me 
still a little; for if it please God I will yet return for thee. 
Come life or death, I am thine for ever.” 

Elsie stood up proudly. ‘Dost thou think,” she said, 
“that thou alone canst sacrifice thy love to thy faith? Dost 
thou think that the bonds of a new religion and a new father- 
land are stronger than the ancient ties? ‘Think of me as thou 
wilt, I think no more of thee. I live for the land to which 
thou art a traitor, and the church from which thou art cast out. 
Neither life nor death, nor lover nor husband, shall part me 
from them. Farewell. I think of thee as thou wert. Thou 
art dead to me from this hour.” 

* Farewell,” replied Kaspar, gloomily. “Thou usest a 
woman’s right to strike the defenceless. I wronged thee in 
thinking that thou hadst a fairer judgment and a tenderer 
heart. I know not whether I now can ask of thee that which 
was in my mind; whether for the sake of some years of 
childish friendship, thou wouldst sometimes care for mine old 
grandfather when I am gone, or whether thou wilt hear a word 
of warning against gayer and bolder men than I who may 
hereafter seek thee. I ask thee not to judge others as thou 
hast judged me, but to beware lest thine eyes be blinded by a 
hasty opinion. Once more, farewell.” 

“Tt is thou who judgest harshly, Kaspar,” said Elsie bit- 
terly. “Thou dost insult me with thy counsel; truly, I shall 
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have little cause to trust man again since thou hast failed me. 
Yet I will see to thy grandfather ; yea, and I trust it may be 
well with thee, and that thou wilt find friends better than 
those thou thus castest off.” 

“Castest off!” exclaimed Kasper impatiently. ‘ Dost 
thou not see, Elsie, that my very heart is torn and riven by 
this I do. Is it anything but absolute duty that urges me 
away, which I hate while I do it. If thou didst love me one 
iota, Elsie, thou wouldst see what it is, but thou carest 
not!” 

“Thou didst tell us the other night of a like struggle in a 
woman’s heart,” said Elsie, mournfully, “and I told thee then 
that I would not turn against my land, come what might. 
Thou wilt not yield one jot of thy resolve for me; nor will I 
for thee.” 

“Then I hope thou dost not love me,” said Kaspar, “and so 
thou wilt not suffer as I do.” 

Elsie stood very still; she would not make the avowal he 
wanted. If she did suffer, at any rate, she would not lower 
herself in her own eyes by letting him know it, and she com- 
manded herself to bid him adieu. ‘ Farewell, Kaspar, and God 
speed thee. Thou mayest yet find that thou art wrong and 
return to us. So will we pray daily. But do thou escape 
quickly, for there is danger around thee.” 

“ Farewell,” repeated Kaspar slowly. ‘So shall I never 
return to thee. I shall know thee no more; no more! ” 

Elsie tore her hand away and sprang quickly down the rocks. 


_ Twilight deepened in the forest, but before she reached the 


pathway, she flung herself down on the ground, and burying 
her face in her hands, sobbed bitterly. ‘‘ He has fallen, he has 
fallen,” she said. “ He is no more such as we thought ; he has 
deceived us. All may revile him now, and I can say nothing 
against it ; it is all true, all true!” 

And Kaspar as he turned to his cavern muttered, “She 
cannot understand my motives; she will never judge me 
aright. I know not whether she careth or not. But it is all 
over, and we shall meet no more. Surely the bitterness of 
death is past.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SPRING SONG. 


Winter is past, love, the frozen stream flows, 
We two are met, who have sorrowed apart ;— 
For each thorn of winter, we’ll pluck a spring-rose, 
.Life of my life, my love, 
Heart of my heart ! 


Spring time rejoicing, the little buds burn, 
Crimson with love in the arms of the woods : 
Night hath been long, but now day will return, 

Wealth of my wealth, my love, 
Best of my goods ! 


Birds sing already, as though it were June ; 
Sorrow and snow are both melted away : 
Lift up our voices, and sing the same tune, 
Life of my life, my love, 
Queen of my May ! 
Hamitron Aipk. 





THE SUMMER TRIP. 


CHAPTER II. 


I soon fell asleep. I fancy that Cuffs and Friars did the 
same. I dreamt that I was in a strange land full of black 
men, like the old nigger at the corner of St. James’s Square. 
It was terribly hot, and there was a faint smell of tar. 
“ What’s this place called ?””— The Lakes,” he yelled to me. 
“Where are the woods?” I asked. “There!” he shouted 
again, pointing to a pile of hampers and boxes. “ And the 
cool waters ?”’—“ There.” And he pointed to a black pool, 
with an oily scum floating, and in it I distinguished the pale 
faces of Cuffs and Friars, who threw out his arms towards me. 
On this I started and awoke in much fear, cold water was 
dripping upon me, and Cuffs was pulling at my rags, and 
Friars whispered, “‘ The waggon’s stopped, its raining cats and 
dogs, and it’s night ; the cove as drives has got down and is 
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in some public; I guess we are in the country.”—“I will creep 
out,” said I, “and see what’s up; if the waggon’s going to be 
unpacked to-night, if not, we’ll keep here till morning.” I 
then cautiously let myself down. I found I was so wet, I was 
only fit to be wrung out, and hung on a clothes-line. Cuffs 
and-Friars handed me some hay, and I rubbed myself dry as 
well as I could. I then peeped about, and listened, but heard 
nothing, so came back to my companions, who had loosened the 
tarpaulin, spread out some hay and straw, and whispered to 
me to creep in by their side for the night. I hesitated ; I heard 
voices of children in the distance, they were hurrying towards 
the roadside public-house. Creeping through the hedge I 
joined them, and found out that the waggon was not to pass 
the night where it stood, but be rolled under a shed, and the 
horses were to put up in the stables. We were very hungry, 
and I, the brave one and the wealthy one, for I had a penny, 
ventured to go boldly inside the house and ask for a penny- 
worth of bread. A good-tempered, lazy-looking woman gave 
me a lump of bread and cheese, and told me to be off, refusing 
my penny. I was soon in the waggon again, sharing the food 
with Cuffs and Friars, and setting down snugly we were soon 
fast asleep. 

We awoke early, but not before the birds; hundreds of 
little throats were throbbing their morning hymns when we 
stole out of our resting-place. This was country indeed! 
Were we near the Lakes? Perhaps! But whatever men 
called it, it was, to us, divinely sweet and lonely; green fields, 
golden corn (it was harvest time), hedges filled with wild 
flowers and blackberries, all stretching out before us ! 

We three stood close together under the shed, looking out 
on this new, still world, on which the August morning sun 
was shedding its rosy light; to the right was a soft green 
hillock, surmounted by a little wood, beyond was the hazy blue 
and grey of the morning mist, to the left a golden cornfield, 
brilliant with red poppies, which the breeze sent nodding and 
shivering to our delight. Behind us, wound a narrow green 
lane, still dripping with the night shower, every leaf seemed to 
have a diamond pendant, as they glistened in the sunshine. 

We did not know that it was a corn-field, with poppies, or 
that the sun was just rising, or where we were, or why we 
were silent ; but we were silent as we walked abreast together. 
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Friars was the first to shake off the magical thraldom; he 
rushed before, climbed over a style, and plunged into the 
golden corn, disappeared, and reappeared laden with poppies 
and corn-flowers. 

“Tf they catch us!” I ventured to say. I who had led 
them there! “Ifthey catch us!” But it was useless. 

“ Stuff, stuff! let’s bunch them. Oh! what whoppers; and 
all for‘nothing! Ain’t these pretty wegetables ? ” 

Twining them about our persons, we marched down the 
lane, singing at the top of our shrill young voices, “ What a 
roaring swell, walking down Pall Mall!” 

Suddenly a noise in the hedge attracted our attention. A 
big brown solemn-looking cow thrust its head over the green 
leaves, and looked at us with its large melancholy eyes. 
Cuffs and I, we took to our heels; Friars shouted, “ Why, it’s 
only a cow.” So we returned and faced the creature, who 
slowly withdrew to her green pastures. 

“Stop!” said Friars striking his forehead “is it cows or 
bulls as give milk ?” 

We decided on cows. 

““ Now for it, boys; get your caps ready.” 

I was the only one with anything like a covering to my 
head, and Friars marched bravely up to the cow; it made no 
resistance, it was the hour for being milked. We patted its 
broad sides, and then with much trepidation Friars tried to 
draw the milk, but in vain; then I tried. So we wisely gave 
it up, for presently came the milk maid, and once more pre- 
senting my penny we asked for a draught, which she kindly 
gave us, setting down her baby, to whom we offered some 
poppies, which the child soon pulled to pieces. 

Refreshed with the warm frothy draught, we ran on to the 
hill. It was further than we had imagined ; we were breath- 
less when we reached the top, and plunged into the little 
wood. How still and dark it was, the sweet smell of turpen- 
tine all around, and a carpet of the needles of the pine beneath ! 
The ground was quite dry in places, so we threw ourselves 
down and looked far up into the tops of the slender trees. 

Friars then proposed climbing one of them, “just to see 
how the land lay.” As climbing was his particular forte, we 
permitted him to take the precedence; so he swarmed, higher 
and higher, till nothing was visible but his little bare feet. 
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“ By my grandmother ! ” we heard him shout, “if that ain’t 
Lunnon afar off. I see ever so much smoke and black; now 
I see St. Paul’s and the Tower quite plain.” 

This was bitterly disappointing. London in sight! This 
was unbearable, so to convince ourselves we climbed other 
trees. When we reached the upper branches we saw indeed 
London, a large black shapeless something, with spires, towers, 
domes, chimneys, all rising out of chaos. 

“ We ain’t near the Lakes after all,’ I murmured. 

The country around seemed less fair, a cloud seemed to 
have come over us. We dropped to the ground, and looked 
at each other. 

“Well, boys,” I said, “let’s get back into the waggon 
again and go on further; we’ll pick some blackberries on the 
way, and get a crust somewhere.” 

We got back to the shed just in time, some of the hampers 
and boxes had been taken away, but there was a large basket 
filled with carrots and turnips, besides innumerable boxes. 
We watched our opportunity and crept back, still laden with 
our wild flowers. We were not so comfortable as before ; and 
to make it worse a man came and threw an enormous heavy 
tarpaulin over all the waggon, and we found ourselves in per- 
fect darkness. 

After a long weary time, days it seemed to us, we stopped 
again. : 

“We must be in the real country now,” whispered I to 
Friars. 

“‘ Of course we are; we have been long enough cramped up 
in darkness,” he replied. ‘ But wait a bit, the horses are 
being unharnessed.” 

_At last the men’s voices died away. 

‘“* Now’s our time, lads. Hurrah for the Lakes !” shouted I, 
and I leapt out ..... into Barge Street, Holborn, alas! 
laden with withered poppies. 

The waggon had gone back to London. 


Dotty. 
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SOCRATES AND SMALL-TALK. 


Discourse—Conversation—Talk—Small-talk. With what 
frightful rapidity the scale falls! How we descend, as by 
downward successive leaps, from Civilization to the depths of 
Barbarism ! 

But excuse me, it is Small-talk that is the last product of 
high civilization ! 

O Small-talk! Goddess of Modern Society! How dost 
thou march upon us, hand in hand with higher education, 
submarine telegraphs, Bessemer patents, saloon carriages, 
silent sewing machines, and all the latest improvements of our 
advanced day. Veiled, timid, and shrinking wast thou in old 
times, but now thy praise is in all mouths. How do thy 
votaries increase, multiply, and adorn the earth! How fer- 
vent is their worship! How they invoke thine aid by solemn 
incantations of arranged and re-arranged umbrellas, of twisted 
gloves, of tangled watch-chains! Thou hast thy flagellants, 
who beat with whip or walking-stick their well-blacked boots. 
Thy penitents who, to appease thee, tear out the ends of small 
moustaches, who torment their whiskers, and whiten their 
knuckles in painful compression—nay, who would attempt to 
devour the very heads of croquet mallets, so they might win 
but one smile from ‘thee,—gloves are stretched and hats 
twirled and polished by thy male worshippers; fans are 
fluttered and handkerchiefs crumpled and smoothed by thy fe- 
male devotees. To what absurdities, what inanities, yea, what 
destructiveness do not thy followers resort, to gain thy appro- 
bation! How many an innocent grass-plant has yielded up 
its life, nay, been punched out of existence, unconsulted, to 
propitiate thee! How many a button, torn from faultless 
gloves, has been laid on thy shrine as an offering ! 

And thy temples—how do they rise, unseen but real, in all 
parts of our land. No croquet-lawn but has one, no flower- 
show, no seaside parade, no dinner-party, no boat-race, no 
social gathering of any kind, but thy temple is there. The 
whole land seems over-arched as by the dome of thy house of 
worship ; at each morning call there stands a shrine for thee. 

It was not so always. Conversation is indeed a thing of the 
past. Yet it has existed. Appalling as it may seem in these 
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days of sparkling brilliancy, the sombre thing called conversa- 
tion was once held in respect. 

Dim old records, post-diluvian indeed, but still belonging to 
that ancient time, known only to the over-learned or to school 
boys, inform us that a strange old Greek once spent the 
best half of his life in sheer and simple talking. Such a talker 
was he, and so different was the talk of those ages, that he was 
admired, reverenced, followed, half-adored, thought worthy 
even to be persecuted and killed, and finally had his name 
carried down to all ages. ‘‘ He set the world thinking,” “he 
formed an epoch in the history of philosophy ;” so his admirers 
say. And it was done by nothing but talking. No writing, 
no lecturing, only simple question and answer. Just the 
same material as is now used for the performance of Small- 
talk. 

But his was conversation. Some might even call it dis- 
course. Hear the description :— 

“He did not talk for vain show and ostentation, but for the 
sake of gaining clear and distinct ideas, and thus advancing 
both himself and others in real knowledge. And in order to 
arrive at clear ideas, he was the first to employ definition and 
inference, and thus confine the discourse to the eliciting of 
truth, instead of making it the vehicle of empty display. . . .” 

“Dear! dear! dear!” I hear a sweet female voice say, 
“‘what a dreadful man! ‘Gaining clear and distinct ideas ? 
‘ Eliciting of truth!’ How awful! Just fancy if we were to 
try to ‘elicit truth’ from each other! What fossils and mum- 
mies we should grow into! ” 

“ Yes, indeed !”’ cries another, “ we are past all that kind of 
thing now. Those were savage times, Don’t let us go back 
to those horrors.” 

“Why should we?” chimes in a third. ‘“ We save our- 
selves trouble in everything else. Why should we give our- 
selves trouble in talking? Nasty dry stuff like that would 
kill us. Every one says we are not so strong a race as our 
forefathers.” 

Not so strong, indeed! There spake ye true. Listen, ye 
degenerate scions of a nobler race, while I show you to what 
ye have arrived. Leave Socrates behind, Plato, too, and his 
“ Peripatetics ;”” leave behind the brilliant French salons from 
the time of Francis I. downwards ; leave behind old Boanerges 
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Johnson and his ponderous wit ; leave behind even the learned 
circle of “ alarming ladies” that gathered round Mrs. Chapone 
so near your own time, and I will show you how you have ad- 
vanced upon them all. 

Scene, a croquet party. Mr. Brown sees Miss Smith. He 
advances. 

Mr. Brown. “’De do, Miss Smith.” 

Miss Smith. “Do you do, Mr. Brown.” 

Mr. Brown. “ Are you playing? ” 

Miss Smith. “ Well, I believe 1 am supposed to be taking 
a mallet ... What a delightful evening! Isn’t it charm- 
ing ?” 

Mr. Brown. “ Isn’t itcharming! Delightful, isn’t it? I was 
quite afraid this morning.” ... This part of Small-talk need not 
be pursued. It forms what may be called the “‘ weather preface,” 
and is quite inevitable in starting any conversation. It consists 
in‘remarks on what the weather was this morning, yesterday, 
or the day before, and may indeed be carried back a week or 
ten days. ‘ What a day!” such and such was. A thunder- 
storm is fair game for three weeks after, and snow out of sea- 
son may be renewed at any time. ‘The “ weather preface ” is 
usually carried on to the general character of the “ season,” 
which in this “ changeable climate ” is generally “ untimely,” 
at all events sufficiently so to ‘‘ make conversation.” 

If well directed, this will branch out, naturally, to all ap- 
pearance, into some other topic. If not, a pause ensues, or 
Miss Smith’s turn comes round, to which she will suddenly 
rouse herself with seeming indifference, but with inward relief, 
for does it not give both her and her companion time to think 
of something fresh to say ? 

This is generally a critical point—the second division of 
Small-talk. 

The difficulty is to find some topic, not too general and flat, 
on the one hand, and on the other not too abrupt and interest- 
ing. Unless comparative strangers, the “inquiry preface” 
may now be brought in, and will serve as a connecting link. 
“ Are you all quite well at home?” or “ How is your father, 
mother, brother, sister, nephew, grandfather, aunt, cousin? ” 
Any one will do. 

It is a hard matter if this does not lead to seaside places 
(an infinite fund, with management; I have passed a whole 
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evening on them myself), or to homoopathy, or water-cure 
establishments ; or strong tea, or railway travelling, or some- 
thing that will take up a portion of the inevitable time which 
needs consuming. 

After this something substantial, some piéce de résistance, 
must follow. That benefactor of the English race, “ Tich- 
borne,” has now passed away (as far as public interest is con- 
cerned) like a zephyr, No! we must have some other “ topic 
of the times.” Some tremendous railway smash, some frightful 
wreck, that has destroyed human lives by hundreds, and 
broken human hearts by thousands, will do “nicely” for 
“something” to talk about. Skimming lightly over this, the 
“Old Masters,” or the “ Bethnal Green Museum,” or the 
“Watercolour Exhibition” will draw the conversation plea- 
santly on. “Do you like Doré?” will be quite correct; he 
has been sufficiently discussed to be quite “ easy.” 

Then smoothly glide into concerts. Here the ground is 
safer and more flowery than ever, a very land of Beulah— 
Virginia Gabriel, Claribel, and Gounod, and so on. 

How the subject widens as we advance! How it spreads 
before us in all its grandeur of expanse, its intricacy of ramifi- 
cation! How marvellous, how infinite the variety, yet how 
perfect the harmony! Consistency runs throughout. There 
is gossiping Small-talk, fashionable Small-talk (ranging from 
preachers to bonnets), travelling Small-talk, literary Small- 
talk. This last sounds like a contradiction in terms, but it is 
not so. Ispeak from experience. It is, however, too con- 
tinuous for anything but dinner. Here is a specimen :— 

Miss A. “ Are you fond of reading ? ” 

Col. B. “ Well—a—yes, when I can get time. Are you?” 

Miss A. ‘‘ Oh, devotedly ! ” 

Col. B. “ What is your favourite style ?” 

Miss A. (smiling sweetly) ‘I suppose you would be dread- 
fully shocked if I said—novels ? ” 

Col. B. “ Dear no! ’Fact, I’m very fond of them myself, 
only I wanted to know if you would be shocked if I said so.” 

They both laugh, and are charmed with their wit. After a 
few remarks a brilliant idea is struck out. 

Miss A. “I wonder what we should do without novels ! ” 

Col. B. ‘’ Wonder what we should.” 

Miss A. “Just fancy when people hadn’t even Sir Walter 
Scott!” 
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Col. B. “ You don’t care for him?” 

Miss A. “ Well, I suppose—people don’t, you know—much 
at least—now, I mean— Is’nt he rather—you know—? ” 

Col. B.—* Well, Miss A., I’m going to be very much be- 
hind the times, and confess to liking him still!” 

(Moral courage, as ever, takes effect.) ‘Oh, of course 
there’s nobody like him in one way.” (Happy refuge! She 
has not the least idea in what way). ‘ Only [ meant—which 
do you like best—‘ Ivanhoe’? ” 

Col. B. ‘‘ People call ‘Ivanhoe’ the best. I like ‘Wood- 
stock.’ ” 

Miss A. “ And don’t you like the ‘ Talisman’ ?” 

Col. B. “ Yes; and ‘ Kenilworth’’s very good.” 

Miss A. “ ‘Old Mortality’ isn’t bad.” 

Col. B. “No. And ‘Guy Mannering.’ ” 

Miss A. “ Well, and the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ ” 

Col. B. “I haven’t read that; is it good ? ” 

Miss A. “ Oh! and there’s the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ ” 

Col. B. “Is not that the one where Madge Wildfire comes 
in? I had a horse I called after her once.” 

Miss A. “ Well, to tell the truth, I forget. But there’s 
‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ ” 

Col. B. “ Ah! and ‘ Redgauntlet.’ ” 

Miss A. “ Yes, and the ‘ Black Dwarf, ” 

Col. B. “ And the ‘ Pirate— ” 

Miss A. “ And ‘ Rob Roy,’ and the ‘ Antiquary.’ ” 

And so on, ad libitum. If there were a hundred, it would 
be all the same. Once started, this kind of Small-talk may be 
carried on from book to book, and then from writer to writer, 
as easily as if they were calling over any other string of 
names—hyacinth bulbs, for instance, or country towns, or 
groceries. There is no need of originality, or of thought, in 
it; there is no general idea of even one of poor Sir Walter’s 
carefully written tales. Suppose some vicious person were to 
come in suddenly with the terrific inquiry, “ And why do you 
like ‘Old Mortality’ sufficiently to say that it ‘isn’t bad ?? 
Which character comes first to your mind as you recall the 
book ? Do you think the cleverness of the book lies chiefly in 
the plot, or in the humour and point of the descriptions ? 
What are the strong points in the special character or scene 
that you admire, and what do you consider the culminating 
scene of the whole?” n 2 
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Now, if Miss A. when asked, did not laugh, did not shrug 
her shoulders, and say, “Oh dear! how shockingly learned ! 
I’m sure I don’t know ! ”—if she gave sensible, decent replies 
to all the queries, and suggested as many more of the same 
kind, then I think the discussion would be lifted out of the 
range of Small-talk into that of rational Conversation. 

But you don’t like Conversation, and you prefer Small-talk ? 
Very well, by all means, then, hold fast to Small-talk if you 
feel that to be your vocation. Far be it from me to urge you 
otherwise. Only, whatever you do, do it well. Let your sub- 
ject suit your style. Aim at—— But with your indulgence, 
such a reform as I would propose is too mighty to be de- 
spatched in a few lines. ‘In our next,” by your kind leave, 
you shall be presented with a few simple rules for the perfect- 
ing of Small-talk on the one hand, and on the other (for the 
benefit of those sober few who love the ancient thing called 
Conversation), the rules of an Anti-Small-talk Association and 


its possible results ! 
Lucy M. Parker. 





“A PEARL OF THE OCEAN.” 


“ The body of a little girl, eighteen months or two years old, with dark brown 
hair and light grey eyes, was found fleating by the pilot cutter in what is known 


as the West Bay.” 
See the ‘ Times’ account of the Dungeness collision, 


Wednesday, January 29th, 1873. 


Wuar is the pilot bringing ~ 
Through the surging foam to-day ? 
For I see the white sail gleaming, 
O’er the waters of the bay. 
’Tis no pearl, no jewel ravished 
From the ocean’s heaving breast ; 
It is but the form, all lifeless, 
Of a little child at rest. 
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From youth’s soft unbroken slumbers 
Torn in haste the infant lies ; 
With life’s fair and tender beauty 
Scarcely vanished from her eyes. 
O’er the tender, baby features 
Death hath scarcely cast a shade, 
From her lips the crimson blossom 
Scarce has found the time to fade. 


Lay her gently where the churchyard 
Sleeps beneath the westering sun ; 

And smooth down the soft brown ringlets, 
As her mother might have done. 


Do not mourn the little darling 


Laid untimely ’neath the sod— 
Give her body to the snowdrops 
And her spotless soul to God. 


With no time for care or sorrow— 
With no pause to dream of sin— 

In his tender love and mercy, 
God has bidden her enter in. 

With no father’s tongue to bless her— 
With no mother’s tears to flow, 

It were mockery to mourn her ; 
Truly it is “ better so.” 


After all the storm and tempest 
Blows the soft wind from the west ; 

After all the winds and waters 
Cometh everlasting rest : 

For as through the striving billow 
Gleams the beacon light of calm, 
So through life’s tumultuous turmoil 
We may hear the angel’s psalm. 


Freperic Brovuauron. 
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THE SQUIRREL’S STORY. 


From tHe Frencu or THE Countess DE GaspaRIN. 
(FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES.) 


The Jura Band is a little company of travelling companions, accustomed to set 
out together, every summer, from their homes in the neighbourhood of the Jura 
mountains for longer or shorter journeys. Their longest, if the translator is not 
mistaken, was down the Danube to Constantinople and back (See ‘ Constanti- 
nople,’ by Madame de Gasparin); and their minor experiences are related in 
another volume, by the same authoress. This little society for many years had 
the late Count A. de Gasparin at its head ; not that his own home-party required 
reinforcements, but because his pleasure was to be of use to any solitary friends 
to whom travelling at will might not have been so easy. 


It was one of their summer day’s rambles that originated the Squirrel’s Story ; 
these rambles including children, to whom the following oath would be solemnly 
administered before starting :— 

“ De n avoir jamais faim, jamais froid, jamais chaud ; 
De prendre tout en bien; de voir tout en beau.” 


Onz day—it is a long time ago; the nuts have ripened since 
many a time—some wicked boys seized me, and shut me up in 
a box ; me, who never tire o bounding from branch to branch 
of the oaks and beeches, among the dewy leaves. 

No daylight entered my prison, except through three round 
holes ; and when I ventured my paws into these, a horrible 
machine began to work, which turned and turned, like the 
light leaves of the birch-tree when the wind is high, and I was 
carried round in it whether I would or no. 

Men are cruel animals, all but Mr. Belcoster, and those 
wicked boys carried me to him. This good man gave me 
moss for my cell, nuts for my breakfast, and nuts for my 
dinner; after which he saw that I was sad—yes, very, very 
‘sad. 

In the furthest corner of my prison I had coiled myself up, 
in order to hear nothing ; and I had covered my face with my 
tail that I might see nothing. In my desperation I had even 
bitten the tip of little Eglantine’s little finger when she offered 
me an almond ! 

And there, alone with myself, I thought of the morning 
sunshine, of the beech-mast, of the lanes and mountains, and 
of liberty. 
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As for moss! I knew all about that; the soft, spongy moss 
that grows in the forests, with its long fern-like sprigs; and 
the short, tight, velvety moss that covers the roots of the 
old trees. 

Then, as to nuts! when I used to gather them from the ends 
of the branches, how deliciously the warm wind used to swing 
me as I sat. 

Tears came into my eyes at the recollection, when eiaaealy 
I heard a sweet voice exclaim (it was that of Mrs. Belcoster, 
the Mother of Edgar and little Eglantine),— 

“It?s no use; he can’t live here, he is too unhappy. Let 
us take him back into the wood.” 

She took the box in one hand, and her husband’s hand in 
the other; and they set out with me in a rolling-house which 
roared like thunder. I was beside myself with excitement and 
surprise. 

In about an hour the house stood still, and I smelt the smell 
of the fir-trees, even in my dungeon. My heart bounded with 
pleasure. My benefactress walked on over stones and heather, 
and through juniper bushes, when suddenly I saw my prison 
opened ; I beheld the lightof day. I perceived the trunk of a 
tree, and in an instant I had scaled it. 

Then I heard them laugh; and my heart beat so violently 
that I was obliged to keep it down under one of my paws. 
I heard them say, “ Don’t let us frighten him,” and this said, 
the good people left. When I had become a little more calm, 
I looked down, and what should I see at the foot of the fir-tree 
but a little heap of nuts! This I call real charity. 

I heaped them up in a hole in the beech-tree ; and when the 
cold weather came, I coiled myself up close by. In the month 
of May I was plump, and my coat was glossy; so it was no 
wonder that I attracted to me the prettiest of squirrelesses ; 
in short, we became man and wife. 

We were never separate. In the winter we rolled ourselves 
up into balls. In the spring, at the first gleam of sunshine, 
we danced and played in the branches, and now we go about 
among the mountains in search of beech-mast ; and when the 
Jura Band sets out, we set out with it. 

The Jura Band is a sort of band of squirrels. Mr. Belcoster 
would almost live on nuts. He has a large nut-tree in his 
garden, and he has given orders that no one is to touch it; 
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of liberty. 
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As for moss! I knew all about that; the soft, spongy moss 
that grows in the forests, with its long fern-like sprigs; and 
the short, tight, velvety moss that covers the roots of the 
old trees. 

Then, as to nuts! when I used to gather them from the ends 
of the branches, how deliciously the warm wind used to swing 
me as I sat. 

Tears came into my eyes at the recollection, when — 
I heard a sweet voice exclaim (it was that of Mrs. Belcoster, 
the Mother of Edgar and little Eglantine),— 

“It?s no use; he can’t live here, he is too unhappy. Let 
us take him back into the wood.” 

She took the box in one hand, and her husband’s hand in 
the other; and they set out with me in a rolling-house which 
roared like thunder. Iwas beside myself with excitement and 
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In about an hour the house stood still, and I smelt the smell 
of the fir-trees, even in my dungeon. My heart bounded with 
pleasure. My benefactress walked on over stones and heather, 
and through juniper bushes, when suddenly I saw my prison 
opened; I beheld the lightof day. I perceived the trunk of a 
tree, and in an instant I had scaled it. 

Then I heard them laugh; and my heart beat so violently 
that I was obliged to keep it down under one of my paws. 
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we danced and played in the branches, and now we go about 
among the mountains in search of beech-mast ; and when the 
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he says it is for the squirrels ; and every autumn, my squirreless 
and I, we go and gather the nuts from our own nut-tree; and 
while we pluck and crack, and then crunch them, we see 
Mr. Belcoster through the window writing his big books. 

I don’t believe in an ungrateful squirrel! as soon as the 
Jura Band begins to move about, we busy ourselves to sweep 
the paths with our tails. It wears the down on them a little ; 
but where there is no sacrifice there is no love. It is we who 
taste the cream in the chalets in a morning ; we who command 
the blackbirds and bullfinches to sing their sweetest songs ; 
we who call out the blue-winged butterflies, and the heavy- 
laden bees, and the great big humble-bee in his velvet coat ; 
we who place the briars so that they shall catch the gossamer 
threads ; we who, in short, do everything; no doubt about it. 

One morning my wife, Mrs. Squirrel, contrary to her custom, 
had stayed at home. She had a great deal to do, she informed 
me, to carpet the winter chamber, and to get the winter stock 
of provisions ready. She felt sure it would be the last fine 
day of the season. 

My squirreless is provident, and her words are weighty. 
Sometimes it’s true she gives me a scratch the whole length 
of my pelisse ; and when I sulk she throws a nut at me. I 
leap, she leaps after me; we begin to gambol, and all is for- 
gotten. 

I knew what I was about in following the Jura Band that 
morning. I like them; besides I knew that they would have 
chestnuts. We don’t have chestnuts at our house ; chestnuts 
half as large as my head, and as brown and glossy as my 
squirreless’s coat. I thought, what if they should drop one— 
two! if I could but carry them back home with me! Oh! 
Squirreless mine, that would be a prize! but we would set 
aside some for the poor squirrels; the two shells certainly, to 
keep their paws warm in the winter, and a little bit of the 
kernel. It*would be mean to enjoy them all to ourselves. 

It was fine that morning in the late autumn sun; the only 
thing wanting was my squirreless. I hopped about, before, 
behind, in the willows, and in the pines. The Jura Band were 
happy too. They were evidently exploring the course of the 
river; the river, so green under the shade of the trees, and so 
white with foam among the stones. 

I had one terrible fright: It was at the island of Frélons. 
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Mr. Belcoster, my kind friend, had put down the bundle of 
chestnuts, so as to amuse himself with throwing stones into the 
river. The others must needs throw stones too, and there was 
laughing and clapping of hands. I laughed to see them laugh. 
But when we came to ourselves, the chestnuts were nowhere to 
be seen. I nearly fainted with the shock. Mr. Belcoster had 
to search for them everywhere ; at last he found them. Ah! 
bravo! I breathed again; and again we set off through the 
forest. 

Do you know the forest? The elms hang their great 
branches over the noiseless river. The white flowering bind- 
weed dips its green festoons into it. There are little bays, 
with their shores of fine white sand, and shining slabs of rock, 
which the clear water glides over. 

The day I speak of there were many dry leaves on the 
ground ; but there were enough left on the trees to cast a cool 
shade upon the banks. The light just then was not cold like 
the light of morning ; it was joyous and warm ; the sun could 
be felt behind the trembling leaves. 

And now there was a general halt. The little island was 
opposite ; our friends had to be content to pass it by; it was 
inaccessible to them with its rocks and pines and brambles. 
That island I consider my own, like Mr. Belcoster’s nut-tree. 

And there was our home ! 

In an instant I had sprung across to it. I had embraced 
Mrs. Squirrel. I had told her how she would be the dearest 
and sweetest, as she was the prettiest of squirrelesses, if she 
would but leave her parlour and her kitchen and come and 
finish the excursion with us. 

She gave me a kiss on my two eyelids, a whisk of her tail 
across the tip of my nose, a little shriek of indignation, because 
I had dared to propose her leaving home at such a busy time ; 
and told me it was very clear that I knew very little about 
housekeeping, but that I should be very much surprised if, at 
the first blast of the north wind, I didn’t find a soft round 
downy nest to come to. 

I was off in a twinkling, looking rather foolish, and feeling 
rather sad. 

I thought I had never seen my squirreless looking so pretty, 
running about on her forepaws all round the nest, patting down 
the moss, and smoothing the leaves, nimble and fresh, and 
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taking care, too, to provide for the poor squirrels, for whom a 
little heap lay ready outside the door. 

I love my squirreless dearly; but then those chestnuts ! 
Ah! well, she shall have plenty before the evening. 

When I got back to my friends, I found them in a difficulty. 
The rocks were steep, and the river ran close to their base. It 
was no laughing matter. Our scramblers hooked themselves 
up as well as they could at all the points of the rock. The 
stones rolled, the branches broke; they were like so many 
tumblers. I would gladly have offered the tip of my tail to 
little Eglantine, but that my tail is fixed to my body; and if 
she had seized that— 

So I did not offer it; and she managed to do very well 
without it; they all got out of their difficulty as they always 
do. 

From that time I never left them. I was under the old 
pear-tree near the mill, where the wild water whirls and boils 
in the stone cauldrons, where there are holes deep enough to 
drown a man, and shallow baths for us squirrels. I was in the 
nut-trees under the bridge while they were throwing stones 
from the top, and the drops of water, as bright as diamonds, 
danced around me. I shook my head, my tail, my ears. I 
jumped about in the shower. In the oak-wood, I ran with the 
sun as it moved along the low branches. In the meadow I 
was afraid of the cows. 

But the finest thing of all was the waterfall. The whole 
river runs down it, and there was a rainbow in the spray. I 
should have liked to cross the waterfall by such a many- 
coloured bridge, if only for the Jura Band to see. It was red, 
blue, silver, gold. One end of it seemed very near the moon. 
Who knows but what it may lead to Heaven. 

All of a sudden it disappeared ; and I took to looking into 
the cool quiet water that was flowing under the long grass ; 
I felt ready to weep. 

But now for the chestnuts. The bundle was to be untied. 
I was beside myself with pleasure. It was not that I wanted 
to eat them there and then; oh, dear no! but to take some 
away with me to feast on with my squirreless. 

Suddenly, my good friend, he of the chestnuts, threw down 
his bundle, with a thoughtful look. What was the matter ? 

T listened. I gathered that his timid anxious wife, prudent 
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as my squirreless, disapproved of stopping to roast and eat the 
chestnuts, lest night should overtake them in the wood, which 
might frighten little Eglantine, possibly even make her cry. 
(So like my squirreless). 

Ah, Mrs. Squirrel—I mean Mrs. Belcoster, you forget that 
Tam there. Wouldn’t I call out the glowworms from their 
holes and arrange them along the path? Wouldn’t the stars 
light you? Why spoil present pleasure with fears for the 
future? Ah! Mrs. Squirrel, I mean Mrs. Belcoster, what you 
want is more faith in man and more confidence inGod. Try and 
gain it, you will be all the happier for it, indeed so shall I. 

After all, I like her, though she did disappoint me. I like 
her because she believes we dumb animals have souls. She gets 
terribly laughed at for it; but what of that! He laughs best 
who laughs last ! 

While I was doing my best to keep back my tears, and 
feeling very cross, and my fur decidedl¢y ruffled, what should 
I see but a bright fire crackling on a large stone in a corner, 
and what should I smeil but a strong whiff of roasting 
chestnuts; and there lay the great white cloth open and 
empty. 

Who could have done it? Some young lady. Young 
ladies are thoughtful without being anxious; affectionate with- 
out being exclusive; serious without being sad; charitable 
without being lavish; devoted, practical, useful, benevolent, 
beautiful ; they know how to roast chestnuts. What would the 
world be without young ladies? What would become of the 
Jura Band? Ask Mrs. Belcoster. 

The chestnuts burst, the Jura Band ate them; as for me, I 
ate nothing. How could I without my squirreless. Besides, 
no one thought of me. 

Then they open a book, the book of books; and begin 
to read. 

I cannot read; but when I look up into the night sky, with 
my squirreless at my side; when I listen to the voice of 
the wind in the forest, of the stream flowing into the 
river, of the rain falling softly on the leaves and moss, and 
then sinking gently into the soil; when I listen to the black- 
bird’s morning hymn, and hear the skylark’s song of praise, 
and the rejoicings of the robin-redbreast, as from a branch of 
the wild pear-tree in an evening, turning towards the setting 
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sun, he celebrates the goodness of God,—I learn, yes, we 
both of us learn many things that man, perhaps, knows 
little of. 

They read aloud, and I listened. My heart beat when I 
heard them say, “There shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor sighing.” 

Then they went. Night drew on, and I came down to the 
deserted hearth. What plunder! Crumbs! at the very least 
six chestnut-shells full ; and chestnuts! two roasted and left 
forgotten among the ashes—forgotten on purpose, I suspect. 
I know the kindly heart of the young ladies. Twelve raw! 
My squirreless, only think! Twelve whole chestnuts dropped 
out of the bundle. I could do nothing but caper at the 
sight. 

But it was growing dark. The foxes are dangerous; and 
what would my poor little squirreless say, alone in our nest, if 
the stars should have come out, and her squirrel but no! 
I am not going to be timorous, like Mrs. Belcoster. 

Quick ! two leaves; large round ones, such as grow among 
the stones near the river. The chestnuts inside ; four good 
pine-thorns, to pin them together ; and—en route. 

Just as I was saying this, I had an instinct that there was 
some one behind me ; two little paws were thrown round my 
neck. Whose little face was hidden under that bushy tail. 

It was my squirreless, overcome ; her heart was full. It was 
the first time she had ever let me set out without her; but 
then she was so busy with our winter nest. 

It appeared, that I had no sooner left her, than she sat 
down at the doorway; put her two paws to her eyes, and 
burst into tears. She had returned to her work, beginning to 
round out the nest; but it was no use,—with a bound, she had 
set out to overtake me. 

Oh ! how I kissed and kissed her again; and oh! how we 
chatted and feasted, and oh! what a snug little hole for the 
night we found in an old willow, and how warm we were side 
by side. 

And next morning, it was Mrs. Squirrel who was the first, 
to look out into the air. 

We set off quickly, for there was much to. be done at home ; 
but first we took our two loads of chestnuts, and tied them 
firmly on our backs with blades of grass, one strap length- 
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ways, and one across; and at five o’clock we reached our 
home. 
No place like home. 
Gop BLESS THE JuRA Banp. 


GUARTERICK VERE. 





IMPROMPTU. 
H. Rav. 


Wine and women are a blessing, 
Nota Bene—well paired ! 

And a penny yields increasing, 
Nota Bene—well spared ! 

So, beloved may they be, 
Nota Bene—all three ! 





‘PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS v. AMATEURS. 


Wuat is the proper definition of an “ Author” or an “ Ama- 
teur?”” What is the distinction between them? Could this 
question be satisfactorily answered, it would better enable us 
to compare the two, and study their specialites. Perhaps the 
nearest way of arriving at what the difference is, may be by 
observing what it is not; for instance, it might seem at first 
sight as if the line of demarcation lay in being paid or not 
paid; but this is delusive. Most people, whether they are or 
are not making writing a profession, would be very happy to 
take money for their productions if they could get it; and this 
depends partly on the merit of the writings, and partly, if 
not principally, on the good or ill fortune of the writer. In 
fact, to recognize this as the great test would at once put 
amateurs on one common level, and that a very low one, 
equalizing those who may not care for payment with those 
who cannot get paid. Besides, practically this is not the dis- 
tinction, for a short time since a lady answered an advertise- 
ment inviting amateurs to contribute to a magazine, by asking 
whether she would be qualified, as she was in the habit of 
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writing for a newspaper, and had received money for doing so. 
The answer was that this did not prevent her from being 
still an amateur, “as she was not on the regular staff of a 
paper.” But it would be still more untrue to call all writers 
amateurs who were not on the staff of newspapers, a place 
occupied by comparatively few of the great and well-known 
authors. 

Probably the best distinction is that an amateur is dne who 
writes for pleasure (whether profitable or not), and a profes- 
sional writer one who writes for business (whether pleasant or 
not). The former only writes as he feels himself moved to 
express the thoughts within him ; the latter has to put pressure 
on his brains to produce the means of his daily living. 

According to this it would seem at first sight that the ama- 
teur must write the best, inasmuch as he is free to do the 
bidding of the creative faculty just as, and how, and when it 
burns within him, and seeks to find a vent; but practically, 
in spite of this liberty, as a general rule, the writings of ama- 
teurs are not the best. The power of habit, and the deter- 
mined will that works the imagination “to order,” acts on 
that irregular faculty as the discipline of daily life does on the 
character, and gives it a strength and tension which it is 
otherwise apt to lack. Besides, in certain temperaments it is 
merely idleness and vanity that are the parents of invention, 
and then the invention is not good for much. Some people 
like the éclat of being authors and authoresses, and (especially 
if they hold a certain social standing, and have influence either 
through their friends or their personal “ entourage ”) they can 
sometimes attain this with very little real claim to it. It is not 
so, however, with those who are without these adventitious 
circumstances, the ordinary run of quiet unknown people. 
They find countless difficulties in getting into print at all, 
even when their works are really clever, for the simple reason 
that editors and publishers will not look at them; or even if 
they do condescend to read them, it is not only the merit of 
the work that is to be considered, but also whether such a 
work is likely to be in favour at the time, whether any other is 
likely to ‘take the wind out of its sails,” and make it less 
profitable, or whether it is likely to spoil the sale of any other 
book which the publisher has on hand. All these and many 
other considerations influence the fate of the book, and very 
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likely after months of doubt it is simply “returned with 
thanks,” and “ they do not think it advisable to bring it out.” 

Few people know of these difficulties, and when anybody 
produces some small effort, say a tale, or afew essays or poems, 
those partial friends who are good enough ta feel an interest 
in the writer are very much charmed, and immediately de- 
mand “Why don’t you publish it? There is so and so, he 
made so much by his book; Miss So-and-So has been paid 
very highly for her articles,” and the like. They probably, 
also, are really the better able to appreciate the production 
from knowing something of the mind of the writer and the 
circumstances under which he wrote, and the result is that he, 
being, as all of us are, only too prone to believe good of our- 
selves and our achievements, is persuaded that his work really 
contains talent, originality, and (as if this necessarily followed!) 
the elements of success. And so he 


* Ventures, like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
But far beyond his depth.” 


Unless some unusual good fortune favours him, the aspirant to 
fame soon finds his young ambition nipped in the bud, his 
MS. returned, probably unread, and he remains for the rest of 
his life with only the consciousness that he has “ made a fool 
of himself.” 

Editors and publishers are not a sympathizing nor even, in 
general, a just class. But these poor people, it should be re- 
membered, are hardly tried. The shoals of manuscript that 
come pouring in on them, ill-written, and often utterly worth- 
less in every way, may well make them turn with loathing from 
the sight of every new attempt in unknown hands; they know 
how small is the chance of grain amongst the chaff, of a diamond 
amongst the sandy dust, and so they often miss it when it is 
there. 

The great fault of amateur writings in general is their 
diffuseness and want of vigour and clearness. There is too 
much material for the muscle, too much flesh for the bone, too 
great a tendency to pulp. It is against this that young writers 
should strive. They should aim at a terse Saxon phraseology 
and clearness of thought and language. Still, it is hard that 
even when these are attained, their merits should still be un- 
recognized, their manuscripts unread, as is too often the case, 
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merely because they are “outsiders,” and unknown to the 
editor or publisher in whom they have confided. For it is a 
well-known fact that most periodicals and most publishers have 
their own circles, into which strangers may not enter; and, 
after all, it is not wonderful if those who depend on writing as 
a means of living, are jealous of those more favoured by 
fortune, who enter the lists and may win the money they stand 
greatly in need of. Still, it is much to be regretted if the 
public are thus deprived of good and clever thoughts, and em- 
bryo Miltons forced to remain 


‘“ Mute and inglorious,” 


because of this sort of “ League” subsisting in the business 
departments of literature. 

It follows that a counter-union has to be tried by the 
amateurs in self-defence, and there are now one or two 
openings put forward for giving them what they ask, namely, 
“a fair field and no favour.” May they prove useful, and may 
we all benefit alike by the productions of both professional 
authors and amateurs. To the former we heartily wish well, 
and only grieve to think how small is the living often earned 
by the hard brain work, the mental efforts, of those to whom 
we owe so much. But we are not now writing for them, and 
it may be permitted to offer a few parting hints to their rivals, 
the amateurs. To them it may be said earnestly and respect- 
fully, 

Be loyal to yourselves; you have no excuse if ever you lower 
your power to suit popular clamour, or the follies of fashion, or 
the faults of a degenerate age. You have not got to earn your 
bread, and it should be yours especially to keep up the tone of 
literature ; to raise the eyes of the multitude to a higher level 
and a loftier aim than they can afford to do, who must court 
popularity at any price. It is not for you to lower your 
standard, or bow to any baser shrine than that of real truth and 
beauty ; it is not for you to “write for the shilling gallery,” 
and debase your high calling. For literature is a high calling ; 
yes, one of the very highest. It is a heaven-sent talent to be 
used in the service of the Great King in some way or other, 
and those who are called to guard, and use it, must do so in 
a right and reverent spirit. ‘There must be no time-serving, 
no compromising with evil, no mixing of alloy with the pure 
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metal, no burning of strange fire upon the altar. Let us not 
be hard on those whose necessities lead them to do this; they 
will be judged according to their own difficulties we hope, but 
we must make it our aim to cherish conscientiously the spark 
of sacred fire that has been kindled within us, if it exist at all, 
by a far higher Power than our own. We must keep it ever 
fed with oil, and tending upwards, like the lamps of the five 
virgins. We must look on ourselves as its shrine, and keep 
ourselves in heart and life worthy its indwelling. Then, 
whether others see its light or not, we may humbly take to 
ourselves some share in the beautiful thought of one lately 
gone from among us, with whom the best of all classes of 
writers may claim some degree of brotherhood. 


‘* Never true poet lived or sang in vain ; 
Lost if his name and withered if his wreath, 
The thoughts he woke an element remain 
Fused in our light and blended with our breath ; 
All life more noble and all earth more fair 
Because that soul refined man’s common air.” 


ANNIBAL. 


SONG OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


Tue bonnie white burns were leaping 
Full blithe down the side of the brae ; 
The thin grey mist was creeping 
O’er conie and hill the day : 
The rain kept falling, falling 
On the bells of the heath and the ling ; 
But something in my ear was calling 
“ Awake sad heart, and sing.” 


Wild wind of the west, blow louder 
And ruffle the loch, an ye mill ; 
Roll on, dark cloud, and darker 
Lower down on the crest of the hill. 
For me will the waters be laughing, 
For me the sun will shine ; 
For the night of waiting is over, 
And Jeanie is mine, is mine. 
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REGRET. 
Written in Poet?s Walk, Eton. 


Ou! could I dream for ever here, 
Beneath the rustling trees, 

Or mid those crystal circles steer, 

My guiding helm, the breeze ; 

And leave no trace of where we cleft 
The feathery wave in spring, 

To haunt our minds when we have left 
What summer cannot bring— 

That heavenly calm we felt, as now 
We joyed beneath the shade, 

That joy we ne’er can feel enow, . 
For all that’s bright must fade. 


Oh ! who would not be poet here, 
Mid castle, stream, and grove, 
Elysian fields the muses rear, 
Where spirits well may rove? 
Yet why this sadness crowning all ? 
Where nature wafts a kiss, 
The charm is broke—when lips let fall, 
* There is end to this.” 
There is a doom of toil and woe, 
It points beyond, sweet glade, 
And now must soon be long ago, 
For all that bright must fade. 
L. G. H. 





WITH MY ONE EYE. 
THE CASKET’S* STORY. 


(With an Illustration:) 


“Ts it for a queen, father?” quoth a little chirruping treble 


* The casket is now on view at the Fine Art Needle-work Exhibition, South 
Kensington Museum. 
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“Nay, little wench, ’tis for no queen, but for two princesses 
hard by. Cans’t guess whom I mean, Joan ?”’ 

“Thou meanest the ladies of Longmead, father,”’ echoed the 
little voice again. 

This was the first time I understood aught of the speech of 
man. It was not the first time I had heard it spoken. Long 
ago, so it seemed to me, I had heard men talk together as they 
paced beneath my sheltering arms. But I had never listened 
much—for those were the days when the sun came down to 
woo me with his kingly smile—and the lady-moon sighed all 
night long for my love—and the cool, dewy hyacinths kissed 
my feet, and the blackbirds chattered in my ears ;—and all 
these things I loved and understood, but not the speech of 
man. 

And all that was so long ago—so very long ago. I think I 
must have been dead and buried for a space since then. 

I suppose I was born again that day when I first heard 
little Joan’s voice. Born into this present body of mine, I 
mean. 

This is what I saw when I first opened my eyes—or rather, 
to speak more truly, when my one eye was first opened for me. 
For I have but one eye, and, to make matters worse, I cannot 
even open that one for myself. 

But my ancestors, the Cyclops, were a mighty race—and 
Polyphemus, you know—(when I lived in the woods there were 
still kings among us, who went down to the sea, and sailed 
upon the waters), had eyes enough for Galatea. And there is 
a law of compensation, somewhere in the world, though men 
here and there seem to doubt it. 

This was my compensation. When I saw at all, I saw further 
with my one eye than Argus could have done with all his 
hundred eyes. I saw such grand things, too—things whose 
sweetness has endured through years of bitterness—things so 
full of the light of love, that the mere reflection of them has 
cast a little glimmering glory over the dark night just past. 
For, in the troublous times, my one eye was knocked out, and 
for long I was blind. Now, by the grace of some gentle hand 
which restored to me my crystalline lens, I see once more. 
But I shall never—never—see again the things that I have 
seen. 

But to tell you now what I did see the day on which 1 
was born. 12 
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A low room, with a stone floor and a raftered ceiling, a 
much jagged table covered with carpenters’ tools, and over 
against it a wooden bench on which sat a man ina brown 
jerkin and leathern belt, with me on his lap; and behind the 
man, leaning against him, and gazing at me with all the 
strength of her round blue eyes, stood a little girl in a black- 
peaked cap and a long dark petticoat. 

As they both looked at me, I too looked at myself, and I 
saw reflected on my clear glass retina a wide wooden box, 
lined with pretty gay-coloured paper and fitted up with trays 
and bottles and drawers innumerable. 

“Now then, Joan, for thine apron,” said the man, with a 
last, fond, lingering look at me. 

I have heard since that men always worship their own crea- 
tions, and that there was even one amongst them once who 
prayed to all the gods that the marble doll he had carved 
might be made to speak. 

So I suppose this man was my creator. 

He closed my eyelid very gently and drew something warm 
over my head, and I felt somehow that I was being carried 
away out of the cottage in which I had been born. I could 
not see, of course, but I could smell the May-bloom, and I 
could hear the birds twittering to each other, and I could feel 
that our path lay over the dewy grass and under the leafy 
trees, and so I knew that this was the spring-tide. 

Little Joan ran by her father’s side all the way. 

At last we stopped ; and then there was a noise as of bells 
ringing, and men moving hither and thither, and people 
talking all together, and only little Joan was silent. 

It was but a momentary pause, though, and on we went 
again—upwards I think, or over slippery ground, perhaps— 
for my creator seemed to be treading his way more carefully. 

And once again he paused ; and this time I could feel him 
bowing profoundly and profusely over my head. 

“ An’ it please your ladyship,” he said, letting his voice 
throb somewhat timorously through the silence, “I have 
brought the casket your ladyship was graciously pleased to 
command.” 

There was a rustle of silk in the distance, and a tinkle of 
low, sweet laughter, like the sound of the sheep-bells ringing 
on the far-away hills. Then a merry, joyous voice : 
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“ Quarterick, sister! ’tis Richard Stubbs, the joiner, and he 
has brought the casket I destined for thy birthday gift.” 

“For the birthday that was past a week ago, or for the 
birthday that will come next year? Which dost mean, sweet 
Nell?” inquired a voice that sounded sad and sweet at the 
same time. 

“For the birthday that is past, of course,” replied the 
merry voice, with a laugh that seemed to set all the bell-like 
notes jangling together. ‘The box is tardy enough, I know, 
but its covering is like to be tardier still; for though the satin 
is here ready, the ’broidery is not yet begun, sister mine.” 

“ We will begin it together, then, sweetheart, and work at 
it together,” returned the voice whose sound I liked so well, 
“for methinks it were a shame to leave so goodly a box as this 
one long undrest.” — 

My creator had by this time deposited me on a table and 
removed little Joan’s apron from my head. ‘Then he touched 
a spring, and lifted up my eyelid, and eagerly I looked 
around me. 

I saw a room, long and straight, and beautiful as an avenue 
of trees, with windows ‘on one side and tapestry on the other, 
and a darkly shining floor, like a field of black ice between the 
two. I saw there were strange carved chairs, and inlaid cabi- 
nets, and marble tables with feet like serpents, and rare things 
here and rich things there, and everywhere the subtle presence 
of roses, and the sweet, well-seen touch of- woman’s fingers. 
And in the midst of all, as the best of all, I saw my princesses! 

Yes—my princesses! One, rosy-robed and beautiful as the 
morning, with hair like ripe corn when the sun shines on it, 
and lips as red as cherries, and eyes as blue as forget-me-nots, 
stood bending over me, pulling my ears—I mean my trays— 
and laughing as she saw her own bright saucy face reflected 
in my eye. This was surely the Princess with the merry 
voice. 

My other Princess was moving slowly down the gallery. 
She had been sitting, I think, on one of those low cushioned 
seats set deep under each narrow, diamond-paned window. 
Somewhere beyond, a lattice had been flung open, and a line of 
light, pure and clear as well-water, straight as an arrow’s 
flight, streamed across the dark oak floor. And down that 
noon-day sunbeam my Princess seemed to be floating. 
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I can see her now, as she passed out of the sunlight into the 
shadow, her grey-green skirts sweeping the shining floor, her 
pale, dreamy face breaking into a little smile, as she said,— 

“?Tis an excellent box, Master Stubbs, will this at all repay 
thee?” And she poured a purseful of broad gold pieces into 
my creator’s hands. 

I was right glad at the sight. I thought they must love me 
already, those sweet Princesses, who poured out their gold so 
lavishly over my head. For man’s world, I know, is nothing 
but a big market, and even the love that is in it, has its valuation 
price. 

Then they filled little Joan’s apron with cakes, and the 
child went her way, at last, hand-in-hand with her father. 

So I was left alone with my Princesses, who, I found were 
known among men as Mistress Guarterick, and Mistress 
Eleanor Hoste of Longmead. 

They carried me away to a beautiful carved chest, set near 
the window, in which I think Mistress Guarterick had been 
sitting when I arrived. ‘Then they opened me out, and 
touched me all over with their dainty rose-leaf fingers. 

And so standing there on the high oak chest, I could look 
through the lattice-window, and see the broad straight terrace 
down below, and the peacocks pluming themselves on the 
steps, and the rose-garden just beyond, and then the great far- 
stretching park, and the red gables of a house shining between 
the trees on the hill. 

It was all so still and sunny and beautiful. 

‘By-and-by they shut-to the lattice, and threw a soft silk 
kerchief over my head—and so they left me. 

But all the rest of the day I could hear them snipping and 
sewing, and talking together about my robes. 

“‘T shall rise betimes,” said Mistress Eleanor, when I felt 
the air grow chill, and knew thereby that the sun had gone 
down. “ And I shall weave a garland of flowers here—and 
work in a picture there—and on the top I shall set a figure of 
thee, sister mine—of thee, in thy rich damask gown and 
girdle of pearls—and the coronet that belonged to our mother 
on thy head.” 

“Thou meanest to work all that, eh, Nell?” said Mistress 
Guarterick. And then she laughed a little and spoke no 


more. 
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Only the next morning—very early, it was my eldest 
Princess who came down the long gallery in her dusky flow- 
ing skirts; and who took the kerchief off my head, and 
opened me out, and measured me all over with shining white 
satin. 

She leaned from the window, and gathered a white rose, 
glistening with dew-drops, and set it in her breast like a 
jewel. 

The sun burst in with his glorious “good morning,” and 
tarried with us awhile—the flowers opened their sleepy eyes, 
and sent up their shy sweet greetings—a butterfly woke from 
his dreams, and fluftered hither and thither with kisses on his 
wings, and Mistress Guarterick sat at her ’broidery-frame, 
her white hands drawing out the scarce whiter threads, her lips 
moving ever and anon as if with the breath of a prayer. 

And later—three good hours later certainly—Mistress Eleanor, 
fresher than a lily, with her curled golden locks, and stiff 
starched ruffles, and pure white gown, danced down the 
gallery, and laid her pretty rosy-tipped fingers on her sister’s 
shoulder. 

“ What Guarterick! hast thou stolen a march upon me? 
And what art doing—let me see ? ” 

Mistress Guarterick had thrown her hand over her work, 
but she lifted it up again at her sister’s bidding. 

“ Why, ’tis me,” cried Mistress Eleanor, looking down at 
the ’broidery-frame, and clapping her hands together in glee. 
“Tis me, in my pet peaked hat and stiff Sunday skirts—and 
—and what is that in yonder corner, Guarterick—is it a 
butterfly ? ” 

“<‘Tis meant for one, Nell.” 

“ A butterfly !”’ repeated Mistress Eleanor. “ And why hast 
thou set a butterfly in there, sister mine ?” 

“‘T know not quite, dear—unless it be that one flew over my 
hair at sunrise, and settled on my breast for a while, and 
so stole the dew-drop from my flower—and then fluttered 
away again into the sunshine. And I thought somehow, 
sweetheart, that the bright butterfly was an emblem of my 
Nell, for she too has tarried on my bosom for a little space, 
but must surely, and ah me! perchance, shortiy spread her 
wings, and fly away.” 

“Oh sister, sister, what an evil thought! I like it not,” said 
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Mistress Nell with a laugh on her rosy lips, but with some- 
thing like the flower’s dew-drop glistening in her blue eyes. 
** And what dost think I would steal from thee, Guarterick ? ” 

“Nay, nay, nothing, sweetheart,” replied the other soothingly. 
“Thou couldst steal nothing from me, Nell—for thou 
knowest I could give thee all. It was but a foolish fancy, child.” 

“ But a butterfly’s life—so, useless, so brief too, done in 
a day—dost mean mine to be of as short a span, sweet 
sister ? ” 

“TI pray God not,” replied Mistress Guarterick folding her 
hands together fervently. “And yet it may —if God so will, be 
all summer’s day, Nell. It shall be so if I can make it so, 
swectheart.” 

Then the sisters fell into each other’s arms, and the vow 
(if vow it was) ended in a caress, and the tears (if tears they 
were) were dried with kisses. 

I saw it all—I—with my one Eye. 

She was only a child, Mistress Nell, a pretty laughing 
child, with all her life before her. But Mistress Guarterick 
was a woman grown, with a life behind her I think, or a love 
at least, which is much the same thing, perhaps. 

They worked well, my Princesses, you can see that now, 
and they worked hard too, at my robes, for a year. Every 
season brought its offerings. Roses for the summer, and 
grapes for the autumn, and winter’s scarlet barberries and 
sweet spring flowers innumerable. They had their little jokes 
about it too. A splendid cock was found embroidered upon 
Mistress Eleanor’s work, because she loved not to rise at 
cock-crow, or a spotted snake would be wriggled over Mistress 
Guarterick’s pattern, because she had a horror of such creep- 
ing things. And other birds and beasts they set about me, and 
three pictures worked in silk of many colours, and themselves 
they placed in front, my two sweet Princesses—in all the glory of 
their grand dresses. And for my head-gear, they embroidered 
the goddess of plenty, with her sheaf of corn and vine leaf of 
grapes. 

I know not why they did it: for there was neither peace nor 
plenty that year in England. The corn was trodden down, 
and the earth red with blood, and the air full of the shouts of 
the victors and the groans of the vanquished. For fierce was 
the war that raged then betwixt King and people. But not yet 
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so much as a breath of battle seemed to stir the peace of 
Longmead. 

And so they made a festival when my robes were finished, 
and bordered with lace, and set upon me. Little Joan, grown 
bigger and broader with the year that was past, was sent for 
to look at me, and she pronounced me “ fitter than ever for a 
queen.” But oh! where in the world could there be any 
queen to equal my Princesses ! 

“Tt must be for thy wedding, Nell,” said Mistress 
Guarterick that day when Joan had departed. 

‘Why not for thine, sister mine? ” asked Mistress Eleanor 
with a saucy laugh. 

They were standing together, with their arms round each 
other. But Mistress Guarterick turned away suddenly, and 
Mistress Eleanor did not press her question. 

That night I felt sorry my robes were finished; for I 
thought I should see less now of my Princesses. But the next 
morning Mistress Guarterick came down as usual, and opened 
me out and dusted me gently. Then she drew her spinning- 
wheel to the window-seat, and sat down there. 

She was spinning some very fine soft white linen. 

Mistress Eleanor used to go out riding in those long 
summer days. She had a milk-white pony, and a dark green 
riding-dress, and a wide black hat with a drooping feather. 
Sometimes she went a hawking, but not very often, for almost 
all the young lords were away at the war, and the ladies had 
no heart for such parties without them. Besides, since King 
James’s death, the sport was a little out of fashion even in this 
far-away country of ours. 

But still, now and then, the old courtyard would ring again 
with the prancing of steeds and the tinkle of bells, and gay 
young voices would be heard calling for beauteous Mistress 
Eleanor to come out and join them. 

And when she came back from these pleasure-parties, Mis- 
tress Guarterick would look up from her work, and say,— 

“‘ Well, sweetheart ; hast had a happy day? And what said 
my Lord Algernon to thee? Or what saidst thou to sweet 
Sir Reginald ? ” 

And Mistress Eleanor would toss her bright golden head, 
and make reply. “ They said much to me, but I said little to 
them.” 
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Then Mistress Guarterick would chide her sister playfully, 
and call her “a foolish child,” and “a sweet, sweet fool,” and 
always end by vowing there was never a man among them all 
fit for her Nell. 

Mistress Guarterick went but seldom out riding; and never 
joined any of these pleasure-parties. She would sit all day 
long in the window-seat, her spinning-wheel beside her; her 
sweet misty eyes straying far away beyond the terrace wall 
and the park boundaries. 

I think she was always waiting for something (waiting is so 
often woman’s only work in life), and she feared, perhaps, it 
might come while she was away. 

I wondered what “it” might be. 

“Tt” came at last. 

“It” came one glorious July day, when the sun was at his 
highest, and the flowers at their sweetest, and Mistress 
Eleanor was away somewhere on her milk-white pony. 

“Tt” came with a tramp of horse, and a clank of arms, and 
a great glad voice calling down the long gallery. 

“ Guarterick — Guarterick — mistress mine. Where art 
thou?” 

Where was she? Where? but in “ its” arms. 

In the arms of a tall cavalier, with long curled hair, and a 
proud dark face full of gay cheer ! 

“Oh, Guy,” she cried, with a little fluttering sob that had 
more gladness in it than many laughs have. 

“« My only love,” he answered, as he wound his arms about 
her. . 

And so for a space both were silent. 

After a while he lifted his head, and took her face between 
his hands, as one might hold a bird, and so looked at it long 
and lovingly. And something he murmured of love, and 
something of war and death. 

Love and death! such a strange sad wedding of words. 
Death and love! A funeral knell sounding through a mar- 
riage peal. 

So, at least, it seemed to me; but not so, I think, to Mis- 
tress Guarterick. When the organ is playing in church, it is 
hard to tell what the bell may be ringing outside. My 
Princess’s ears, at that moment, were full of the holiest sweetest 
music in all the world. 
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There she stood listening, her soft eyes great with glad- 
ness; her white hands smoothing down unconsciously the 
cavalier’s somewhat crumpled ruffles. 

“ Ah! mistress mine,” said he, “Iam in truth scarce fit 
for a lady’s presence. But thou’lt forgive me, sweetheart. 
Times such as these are apt to make a man negligent of the 
art of dress. Even my Lord Falkland found it so.” 

‘Ah! my Lord Falkland,” cried Mistress Guarterick, speaking 
for the first time, and only, I think, because she felt such things 
as ineffable joy and infinite love are better hidden by speech 
than by silence. “Is my Lord Falkland here with thee, Guy?” 

“ Alas, no, sweetheart! He is withthe saints, I trust. ‘ At 
peace’ at last. Brave Lucius was slain at Newbury, Guarte- 
rick.” 

“ And thy friend, Sir Edmund Verney—what of him ? ” 

“ Killed at Edge Hill, with the king’s standard in his hand.” 

“And Sir Bevil Granville, of whom we have heard so 
much ? ” . 

“Lies on Lansdowne Heath.” 

“And my Lord Carnarvon, and Sir Philip de Broke, and 
neighbour Ringwood’s young son Stephen ?” 

“ Dead—dead—dead. The last a week ago on Marston 
Moor.” 

“ But come now, Guarterick, this is but a sorry subject ; 
and thou hast grown quite pale over it, sweetheart. Let us 
find somewhat merrier wherewith to whet our tongues? 
Where’s the child? Where’s little Nell? She would make us 
laugh, I’ll be bound.” 

“The child! Little Nell!” repeated Mistress Guarterick 
with a smile. “Thou wilt not find her much of a child now, 
Guy. The little one is past fifteen.” 

“ Past fifteen! That was just thine age, sweetheart, when I 
left thee five years ago. Past fifteen! Then doubtless she is 
already betrothed to some gay young squire in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Not she,” laughed Mistress Guarterick. ‘ She has never a 
word to say to any one of them—not even to thy kinsman, 
sweet Sir Reginald. And, indeed, the choice is but small 
nowadays.” 

“Ah! truly,” said the cavalier with a sigh. ‘“ Well, she 
must wait till the King enjoys his own again; and thon the 
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choice will be larger. Thou hast had to wait love, though 
thy choice was made five years ago—and even now, I fear me 
much, thou must needs wait a little longer,—” 

“ Wait for what a little longer?” cried a merry voice from 
the other end of the gallery. 

“ Why, for thee, Mistress Nell,” replied the cavalier as he 
turned round suddenly, and faced the beautiful girl. ‘“ Dost 
thou think thou art worth waiting awhile for; eh, litttle 
one ?” 

Mistress Eleanor stood still in confusion; her riding-dress 
dropping round her; her head turned away for very shame- 
facedness. 

“ I thought it was Father Christopher’s voice,” she stam- 
mered at last. ; 

The cavalier laughed aloud. 

“Dost thou not know me, Nell?” he cried. “Shame upon 
thee, thus to forget thine old friends. Come, turn thy pretty 
face a bit this way, and I will help thy memory. Only 
tell me first, didst thou never hear of a certain little maid at 
Longmead, who would mark with a thousand kisses the 
comings and goings of Sir Guy Pemberton. Has the child no 
kisses left now for the cavalier ? ” 

‘None, indeed,” replied Mistress Eleanor. “ For methinks 
the child was over lavish with them of yore.” 

Whereat the cavalier laughed the more, and Mistress 
Guarterick with him. But Mistress Eleanor turned away with 
a pretty little air of injured dignity. 

Nevertheless, before that day’s sun was set, a goodly friend- 
ship had grown up betwixt Sir Guy Pemberton and Mistress 
Eleanor Hoste. 

Two things I noticed happened while Sir Guy tarried with 
us at Longmead. 

The one was that Mistress Guarterick spun more fine linen 
than ever. 

The other was that Mistress Eleanor’s rides came to an 
end. 

“Thou must not ride about thus, child,” said Sir Guy to the 
little Princess. ‘ There are bad men abroad who would have 
but scant courtesy, I fear, for even a lady of Longmead. 
Come, promise me, Nell, never now to stray further than the 
paddock.” 
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But Mistress Nell put on a pretty little mutinous pout, and 
would not promise. Only she obeyed, which on the whole 
was better, doubtless. So the milk-white pony grew sleek in 
the stables, and young Sir Reginald came and called in vain, 
and was wrath with his kinsman for having prohibited those 
pleasant summer-day rides. 

Sir Guy tarried but one week at Longmead. 

Ido not think he meant to leave us quite so soon, but a 
messenger came in hot haste one day, and spoke with him in 
secret. And the cavalier, calling together his men, went off 
then and there, at sunset, only finding time to say ere he rode 
away,— 

‘Keep watch and ward, Mistress Guarterick ; let your men 
have their weapons ever at hand, and make sure your bolts and 
bars, for, I fear me, much evil is abroad.” 

Mistress Guarterick bowed her head, and Sir Guy waved his 
hand as he rode away in the shadows. 

So they parted. 

But I do not think any one, not even —— Eleanor, 
guessed how they had met. 

Only I—with my one eye—had seen it all. 

Sir Guy came again—three times—during the waning 
summer and nearing winter. 

Once he came with a young cavalier, dark-eyed and hand- 
some and gay as the morning, though I heard the servants say 
he had not long since lost a battle. I think he liked Long- 
mead, and would fain have tarried awhile with us. But Sir 
Guy hurried him away. I am sure he admired my Princesses, 
and was sorry to bid them farewell. But Sir Guy did not even 
seem to notice his darkened doleful countenance. 

Only as our guests rode away, the unwilling cavalier broke 
off a great cluster of crimson roses from the standard tree in 
the terrace, and flung them in at the gallery-window. They 
fell into Mistress Guarterick’s lap; but Mistress Eleanor took 
them up and tossed them back again. Then Sir Guy, stooping 
from his saddle-bow, picked up the rose-spray, and threw it 
in once more—and so rode away without a word. And this time 
Mistress Eleanor caught the roses softly between her hands, 
and kissed them all over, and placed them tenderly in her 
breast. 


And by-and-by I saw her look out again longingly, lingeringly, 
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almost lovingly. Butshe never flung back the roses. Per- 
haps the cavaliers were already beyond reach—out of sight, 
or perhaps she thought it cruel thus to toss about the flowers ; 
or else, at the last, maybe, she did care just a little for that 
young cavalier, and would fain keep, for his sake, the roses he 
had plucked—the blood-red roses Sir Guy had flung back to 
her so carelessly. 

But Mistress Guarterick made no sign. She only sat in the 
window-seat, mute and motionless as the spinning-wheel beside 
her. Some children toss about and cry out when left alone in the 
dark. Others lie still and silent, with startled eyes and dumb 
lips. One heart is troubled as the Pool of Bethesda when the 
Angel of sorrow passes by; another only freezes beneath His 
Breath, and for a while, at least, is nothing but a flowerless, love- 
less lake of ice. For all Mistress Guarterick’s quiescence and 
Mistress Eleanor’s restlessness, both my Princesses, I think, 
were very cold and sick and sad at heart, that sunny summer’s 
day. 

And, again, Sir Guy brought a guest, a courtly, kingly man, 
with a beautiful grave face, before whom my Princesses bowed 
themselves, and knelt till he raised them. And this guest 
tarried but one night at Longmead, and when he was gone I 
heard that he was the King of England. 

And once again Sir Guy came back, and alone this time. 

He came at midnight, tramping through the fields of snow, 
just when the village began to ring out all the birth-bells of a 
glad new year. He looked worn and weary, and shook his 
head sadly when my Princesses asked for news of “ the good 
cause.” 

Only at daybreak I heard him say to Mistress Guarterick, 
“ Another battle, sweetheart, and the King’s cause will be won, 
or for ever lost.” 

My eyelid was shut, so I could not see her where she stood, 
nor tell how she looked, but somehow I fancied I heard a great 
great sob.- 

“Qh ! love, my love, do not weep so,” spoke on Sir Guy in 
that deep tender voice of his ; “ nay, but thou must not cry thy 
pretty eyes out before I return. Do not weep so, sweetheart ; 
’tis the good cause thou knowest, and right must win one day. 
The Prince has no fears, but, then, neither had he any on 
Marston Moor. Still perchance ’tis only I who am thus 
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craven-hearted. Come, look up, mistress mine, and see thy 
lover grown into a faint-hearted fool. There—there—that’s 


my own brave love, and let me kiss this wet cheek—and 
that—” 


* * * * * * * 

After a while they grew more cheery, or, at least, a little 
calmer, both of them. 

And then Sir Guy spoke again,— 

“‘Where’s Nell? Where’s my pretty Nell? Nay, nay, 
thou need’st not call her, sweetheart. Let our last few mo- 
ments together be all our own. But I fain ask thee, Guarte- 
rick, whether the little one took any fancy to Prince Rupert 
when he was here with thee at Longmead ? ” 

“Prince Rupert, my little Nell! Now the Saints forbid,” 
returned Mistress Guarterick fervently ; “‘ why shouldst thou 
think that, Guy ?” 

‘¢ Methinks the child has looked but pale of late,—and then, 
didst thou not tell me how she caught and kept his high- 
ness’s roses? But if it is not so, then so well ;—and bid her 
farewell for me, dear love, for I cannot wait to see her, I 
know the child loves not the early dawn.” 

“The child—what child?” said a voice from behind the 
tapestry, and there “the child” stood, up at daybreak for the 
first time in her life. 

“ Fair sir,” she said, moving towards Sir Guy, “why call 
a full-grown dame a child? Thou knowest not what thou hast 
lost thereby.” 

“ What have I lost, Nell? <A favourof thine? Come, give 
it me quick, pretty one, for I dare not tarry.” 

But though sore pressed, Mistress Eleanor still refused ; 
and with empty hands Sir Guy at length went his way. 

As his last step died away down the long gallery, Mistress 
Eleanor turned sharply upon me, and flung me open. She 
felt in my pocket and took from thence a pair of white satin 
knee-ribbons on which her fair fingers had been at work for 
some time past. 

“Take them,” she cried, unclasping the casement, and 
flinging the garters down through the cold, keen, wintry air ; 
“take them, Sir Guy. I made them for thee; and thou canst 
wear them when the King doth dub thee a Duke.” 

Sir Guy was in the courtyard below, ready mounted. 
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Young Sir Reginald was with him. The boy was to go to the 
war for the first time to-day under his kinsman’s care. ° 

“Thanks, Mistress Nell,” said Sir Guy, looking up at the 
window and laughing a little drearily. “’Tis a goodly gift. 
Wilt thou that I convey it to Prince Rupert ?” 

“ Thou mayest convey it to whom thou wilt,” replied Mistress 
Eleanor fiercely. ‘To the boy Reginald an thou likest ;— 
there can scarce be any one in the world who would value the 
gift less than thyself, or more perchance than thy kinsman.” 

“‘ Nay—nay—but Nell—sweet Nell,’”’ began Sir Guy. 

But Nell, not sweet at all, shut-to the casement with a bang, 
and so heard not Sir Guy’s parting words, nor saw the 
half-proud, half-wistful glance cast upward by Sir Reginald. 

“ But I—I saw it all,—I, with my one eye. 

And Longmead knew Sir Guy no more. 

No more till the winter was over, and the spring past, and 
the June roses had blown once more. 

There had been now and again a sad, sad sound of battle, 
and one day the air was full of shouts and groans, and one 
night the sky was red with the light of some burnt-down vil- 
lage. But not yet had the chariot-wheels of war rolled over 
the flowery fields and grassy glades of pleasant Longmead. 

Only and always my Princesses watched and waited ; 
waited and watched. 

I think in those days Mistress Eleanor grew somehow from 
a child into a woman—and Mistress Guarterick grew too— 
from a woman, perhaps, into something akin to a saint. 

They sat in the gallery-window almost all day long. 

One hot summer noon they sat there, as usual, watching and 
waiting—not working—though I was thrown open, and their 
*broidery-frames were beside them. 

Across the courtyard below I saw two men drag themselves 
wearily. One of them I knew; it was my creator, Richard 
Stubbs. The other, whose face I could not see, and whose 
figure I did not recognize, the worthy carpenter was half 
supporting, half carrying along in his arms. 

I do not think my mistresses saw either of them. 

At last Richard Stubbs spoke : 

“ Mistress Guarterick—my lady—’tis my young master. I 
have brought him hither from Naseby.” 

Then came a voice—the great glad voice we had all known 
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so well—now shrunk awaf to a thin echo—a ghost of its former 
self. 
‘“‘Guarterick—mistress mine! He has brought me back. 
Wilt thou take me back—to die ?” 

One long, despairing cry ran through the rose-scented 
gallery. 

But Mistress Guarterick was down and away in the court- 
yard below ; and it was only Mistress Eleanor, who leant against 
the window-sill, trembling all over, just as 1 remember my 
first spring leaves—the sweet green things that came to me 
too early and too soon—would shake and shiver in the icy 
breath of the scarce-past winter. ' 

Perhaps she had never yet seen any one so sick unto death 
as seemed the great Sir Guy. 

But he did not die then; not just then, at least. He was 
sorely wounded, but my Princesses nursed him well. They 
had plenty of practice in the art now, for more wounded men 
were brought from Naseby, and the ladies of Longmead shel- 
tered all they could take in. The rest were carried to the holy 
house on the hill, where dwelt two aged women who had been 
novices there when King’ Harry had confiscated their convent, 
and who had been suffered to live out their lives amid those 
dreary ruins. 

They were not of much use, certainly, those holy women ; for 
one was bedridden and the other past ninety. So Mistress 
Guarterick was forced to pass much time at the holy house, 
while Mistress Eleanor tended the sufferers at Longmead. 

My eye was mostly kept shut during this time. 

I remember one day, though—one bright blue autumn day— 
when there was still a breath of the summer in the sunlight, 
and a taste of the coming winter in the shade, when the fields 
were all gold and the woods all aflame, and Sir Guy was 
slowly limping up and down the terrace with Mistress Eleanor 
by his side. 

It was about a month after the battle of Naseby. 

Mistress Guarterick came down the gallery, and opened me 
out, and took up my scissors. 

Suddenly she started, and the scissors fell from her hands 
on to the floor. There they lay at her feet, but she did not stoop 
to pick them up. She only looked out—looked down on the 
terrace for a spaee. 
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By-and-by she turned away slowly, and kneeling down, 
groped about—awhile—for the scissors, I suppose. They took 
a long time to find—a very long time, indeed. And when she 
lifted up her face again, it seemed to me somehow as if she 
had been saying her prayers. 

Was it a prayer, though? Iam not sure, for she was mur- 
muring something still—something that sounded like this, 
* Blind—blind—so blind, and for so long. But now, thank 
God, I see at last. My little Nell—he always asked for her— 
my Own brave Guy—she always looked for him, and surely it 
is well,—well—well—right and well—even to me. 

“To me—what have I to do with it? A word here—a kiss 
there—a gift perchance to both. Why, that is nought—little 
to do for them—little to do for love, whose perfection—nay 
—whose existence is only proved by sacrifice.” 

Then she closed me gently, and went away swiftly, steadily 

down the oak stairs, arid so straight out on to the terrace 
below. ‘ 
‘¢ Ah, Guarterick, mistress mine, welcome back from thine 
infirmary,” I heard Sir Guy say, trying hard I think to greaten 
and gladden his poor weak voice. ‘And dost thou not see 
a great improvement here, sweetheart. This is all our little 
Nell’s doing. Thou hast taught her thine art of nursing well, 
Guarterick.” 

“Nay, but I taught her not. It hath come to her naturally, 
as doth all else that is good and sweet,” replied Mistress 
Guarterick, letting her words drop from her lips like water into 
a well. 

For it seemed to me somehow as if her voice had grown all 
of a sudden sharper, and yet more hollow withal. It was like 
the difference between the ring of a gold piece and a copper 
farthing—yesterday and to-day. 

It may have been all my fancy though, for no one else seemed 
to notice that, nor any other change in my sweet Princess. 
Only Sir Guy grew stronger, and Mistress Eleanor gayer day 
by day. 

And so a week rolled away. 

It was one night very late, when the house was as still 
as the grave, that I heard a gentle footfall patter softly along 
the gallery, and go down the oak stairs, and then turn back 


again. 
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I knew the step. It was that of my Mistress Guarterick. 

She came back as I said, and stopped for a moment at 
my side. 

After awhile, very softly and very gently, she lifted my 
eyelid,—touched me all over with her soft cold fingers,— 
fumbled a little,—trembled a little,—and then slipped into my 
innermost pocket nearest my heart a folded paper. 

I looked at her, and saw that she wore a long dark cloak 
and a close black wimple, and her face was white and set 
as frozen milk. 

I listened; her lips were moving. ‘Little to do for love,” 
she said, “so little, only to hide myself away, lest my pre- 
sence should mar their joy.” 

There was a shiver, a shake, then something like scalding 
snow fell on my head—and my mistress was gone ;—and I was 
alone with the night. 

There was a frost that night, the first frost of the autumn. 

At daybreak I heard the servants whisper to each other. 
I saw little Joan, promoted last year to be Mistress Eleanor’s 
bower-maiden, wring her hands and weep. 

But I could say nothing. I only watched and waited as my 
mistress had done before me. 

To me after a while came Mistress Eleanor. 

She noticed the tear-drops on my embroidered robes—drops 
that the frost had caught, and the sun had not yet set free. 

“Thou careless Joan, why hast thou left the casket un- 
covered?” said Mistress Eleanor with a pretty little air of 
dignity. “ And what art whimpering about, wench? Be the 
Roundheads nigh at hand ? ” 

“Nay, nay, Mistress Eleanor, ’tis not that—not that—but 
oh! my Mistress Guarterick, and ah! my Mistress Guar erent a 
sobbed the faithful, loving little bower-maiden. 

“ Mistress Guarterick—well, what of her?” 

“Alas! Mistress Eleanor, how should I say? Mistress 
Guarterick is fled.” 

“ Fled—fled—fled—wherefore fled?”’ cried Mistress Eleanor. 

And the old oak gallery echoed it back over and over again, 
but never an answer came to the cry. It is often so on earth, 
I have heard. Man’s moans and groans, even his strivings 
after the meaning and music of life, are only mocked by some 
such faint foolish echoes. 
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But the cry reached Sir Guy, who, sick as he was, called for 
his horse, and rode away beyond the gates. 

It was sunrise then—by sunset he had not returned. 

An hour later, and, wan and weary, Sir Guy drew rein at 
Longmead. 

“ She will not return, child—not yet, at least,” he said to 
Mistress Eleanor, who stood waiting in the courtyard. ‘She 
is up there at the holy house—yes, safe—quite safe.” 

“Not return—what dost mean?” interrupted Mistress 
Eleanor. ‘And wherefore went she away thus strangely ? 
Speak, Sir Guy, why dost thou not speak? Knowest thou 
nought about it ?”” 

“Nay, little Nell; ask me not, for I cannot answer thee, 
child.” 

“But I will ask, and will have an answer, too,” replied 
Mistress Eleanor, with a sudden gust of her old quick tem- 
per. “AndIam no longer a child, Sir Guy, and thou shalt 
not treat me as one.” 

“ But thou art one to me, little Nell,” said Sir Guy very softly 
and very sadly. “Had I thought otherwise, and treated thee 
otherwise, perchance this never would have happened. But 
now it is too late—too late—too late. Nell, wilt thou see to 
my trappings; I must be off at daybreak.” 

“ Off at daybreak, and thou so ill, Sir Guy!” cried poor 
Mistress Eleanor as she turned away up the oak staircase. 

“Tt must be so, my child,” replied the cavalier. 

Suddenly into the dusky gallery there flashed a great red 
light. 

I saw it, and Mistress Eleanor at the stair-head saw it 
too. 

“Oh! Sir Guy,” she cried; “come up and see. There is 
surely fire somewhere.” 

Weakly and wearily Sir Guy came up the stairs. He was 

faint with his long day’s ride and his scarce healed wound. 

He started as he saw the great red flashing flame. 

“?Tis from the holy house,” he cried. And then away he 
dashed once more like a lion let loose from his cage. 

The next moment there were loud angry voices at the gates 
of Longmead, and spurs clinking in the old courtyard, and 
swords clashing down the rose-scented gallery. 

‘‘Here’s another Popish nest, Kill-Sin,” said one, whose 
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close clipped hair and evil-eyed face were lighted up by the lan- 
tern he bore. 

“ Ay,” returned his comrade. “And ’twas here Charles 
Stuart was harboured, and Rupert of Bavaria, and that strife- 
making Guy Pemberton, and doubtless many another godless 
royalist as well.” 

“ But where is the treasure thou didst speak of, Fly-De- 
bate ?”” eagerly inquired a third. 

“ Miser that thou art, Faithful ; ’tis never enough for thee 
that we burn convents and pillage churches, but thou must 
always have a hankering after the gold. Nathless, be con- 
tent, we shall surely come upon some ladies’ trinkets here, and 
maybe a seditious paper or two. See now that casket yonder 
and the pretty maiden standing sentinel beside it. Doubtless 
there is treasure there.” 

They spoke civilly enough at first, but Mistress Eleanor 
would not let them touch me. 

«?Tis my sister’s ’broidery,” she cried. ‘ My sister who 
has gone from me‘and may never return. What can men 
want with woman’s work ? ”” 

They pushed her away at last, and she sank with a little 
cry of pain down upon the floor. 

Then they forced me open, dislocating my neck, and tearing 
my robes in the process. 

But all they found of seditious papers was the folded note 
placed next to my heart by Mistress Guarterick yesternight. 


They tore that open too—they read the letter jeeringly. 
Thus it ran :— 


Sister Nell and sweet Sir Guy, do not seek for me whenI am gone; do 
not even think about me. Only wed one another and make each other happy. 

Sir Guy, thou wilt do this, I think ; thou wilt care for my loving little Nell, 
and save her from sorrow, and give her every possible joy and delight. 

Sweet sister, the casket must be thy wedding gift after all. In it I have placed 
the keys of our mother’s jewel-case in the south chamber, and of the chest that 
holds the linen I have spun—spun for this very wedding. It is all thine Nell— 
all for thee and for Sir Guy. 

And so my blessings on ye both, 
Your loving sister 
GUARTERICK. 


They tore the letter in pieces, and in their rage and disap- 


pointment they flung me down upon the floor, and dashed out 
my one eye. 
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Then some one from below cried out, “The chapel, the 
chapel ; let us away, brethren, and destroy the Scarlet Lady’s 
abominations.” 

And some one in the gallery shouted, “ Nay, nay ; the south 
chamber and the jewel-chest for us.” 

So they all scudded away somewhere, and for many hours 
the house was full of riot and noise, of calling to order, and no 
man obeying. They seemed to be all hands and no head. 
Perhaps it is mostly so with republicans. 

How long the riot lasted I know not. Blind and half dead, 
I lay on the floor beside Mistress Eleanor, listening to her 
faint moans and fainter breathing. 

When the first pale rays of dawn filtered through the lattice 
window, Mistress Guarterick, in her long cloak and wimple, 
glided down the gallery. 

She was not burnt to death, then, nor even scorched nor 
singed. Ah, me! how happy was I. 

But she pushed me aside, out of the way, and knelt down 
by Mistress Eleanor. 

“Ah! Nell, sweetheart,” she said, lifting the drooping 
golden head into her lap. ‘ And didst thou think me a sad, 
sad coward to have flown thus before the storm ? ” 

Mistress Eleanor tried to laugh a little. But the old saucy 
mirth was all gone,—all gone,—and only a great sadness and 
a little pain were there in its stead. 

“ Ah, Guarterick, sister mine, didst thou think me such a 
thief then, that I must needs steal the jewel of thy love ?” 

“Nay, nay; not stolen, Nell. A thing freely given can 
ne’er be stolen, sweetheart.” 

“True, Guarterick. But some things can ne’er be given, 
nor accepted. It were a mistake to think otherwise, sister 
mine.” 

“A mistake! Oh! Nell! Oh! my one darling! Has it 
been then a mistake all through—all through?” cried Mis- 
tress Guarterick brokenly. 

“A mistake! Yes now, perhaps,” replied Mistress Eleanor 
faintly. “All a mistake here, now; but it will all be right 
there, by-and-by. arth’s blunders may perchance be 
heaven’s blessings—after all.” 

Things look sharper, clearer, more distinct—seem easier of 
accomplishment in the moments before sunset, before sleep. 
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Ts life to man less tangled, less confused, in the solemn hour 
that comes before death ? 

Once again Mistress Eleanor spoke very faintly, very softly, 
in a far-away sort of voice, as though already she was listening 
to the angels’ songs. 

“ Sister—Sir Guy—tell me—where is Sir Guy?” 

It was Sir Guy to the last. The child had never dared to 
think of him otherwise. 

For a moment Mistress Guarterick paused ere she made 
reply. Then perhaps because she felt it were vain to deceive 
the dying, she answered faintly yet firmly,— 

“ My little Nell—’twas Guy who rode up in hot haste to the 
holy house—Guy who saved me from burning—Guy who 
placed me on his horse and brought me hither, his wound 
bleeding afresh all the way—Guy who fell fainting face- 
forward down upon the threshold, and never—never more lifted 
up his head.” 

“ Never—never more,” repeated Mistress Nell. ‘“ He died 
for thee, sister mine—for thee—for thee. But it is I who will 
see him soonest. Hast thou no message for him, Guarterick ? 
No word of love to send through ‘ the child ! ’—” 

And then her speech wandered a little—wandered over 
dead roses and summer butterflies—and about the happy— 
happy child she had been. 

And at last it came to— 

“ Kiss me, Guarterick. Thou hast kept thy word; and it 
has been a butterfly’s life after all, as bright as brief—and 
almost all—a summer’s day.” 

* % * * * * * 

At midday there arose a great cry—and a sad, sad sound of 
sobbing and wailing and weeping. Sir Guy Pemberton and 
Mistress Eleanor Hoste were dead—dead as yesterday’s smiles 
or as last year’s roses. 


He had died of an unhealed wound,—she of a sudden 
shock. 


* * * * * * * 

But the storm which blows down the oak-tree, and snaps the 
rose-bud from its stem, may drift over the lily-bed, ruffling 
and troubling its sea of blossoms indeed, but never breaking a 
single flower-head. 

Mistress Guarterick did not die of grief—not then—at least, 
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nor ever in my sight. I suppose there was still some work 
left in life for hertodo. Some hands to guide; some hearts to 
heal; some souls to soothe. For the world is always full of 
the sick and suffering. 

As for me, they buried me away in the darkness, out of 
sight. For my back was broken and my beauty dimmed and 
marred. 

Afterwards they carried me off to a pleasant southern 
country, and there I lived many years, seeing little, and little 
seen. For no one knew much about my Princesses’ em- 
broidered casket. 

Afterwards I saw the white garters again. They had. been 
in many places, but they could not tell me much. Only 
they knew that Sir Reginald Pemberton had kept them as 
sacred things till the day of his death. 

Afterwards I heard that the King for whom Sir Guy had 
fought had been betrayed by his Scotch subjects, and be- 
headed by his English ones—that Mistress Guarterick had 
followed the Queen Henriette to her convent in France— 
that Longmead had been turned into a factory—and that where 
the roses smelt sweet, and the gallery gleamed duskily, foun- 
dries now spluttered and furnaces blazed. 

It may not be true, for it is so difficult to sift diamonds 
from dust, truth from falschood, right from wreng, in this dim 
dark world of man’s making. 

Only all I have told you is true; for I saw it all—I with my 
one Kye! 
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